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LITBRATURA, 





ELLEEN A-RUIN. 
FROM THE IRISH OF CARROL O’DALY. 


For ever, for ever, you have my heart, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin! 
’Tis rueful, ‘tis woeful, when lovers part, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin ! 
Mayo would I travel from morn to night, 
For one sweet smile from your face of light, 
For one soft kiss from your red lips brig t, 
My Elleen a-Ruin! 


0! how shall I woo you—how make you mine— 
Fair Elleen a-Ruin! 
Can warm words win you !—can gold !—can wine? 
Sweet Elleen a-Ruin ! 
I would walk the wide world from east to west, 
Inspired by love, if I could but rest 
Oue heavenly hour on your beauteous breast, 
O, Blleen a-Ruin! 


Come with me, come with me, then, darling one! 
Come, Elleen a-Ruin! 
The moments are precious—O, let us begone, 
My Elleen a-Ruin ! 
To the uttermost bounds of the world I'll go 
With you, my belovéd, come weal or woe, 
You, you are my Heaven on Earth below, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin! 


And all my glad kindred shall welcome you, 
My Elleen a-Ruin! 

With a hundred thousand welcomes true, 

Sweet Elleen a-Ruin! 

And Love and rich Plenty shall bless our heme, 

As though ’twere a royallest palace-dome; 

We both will be happy till Death shall come, 
O, Elleen a-Ruin! 





CONSTANCY. 


Oonstancy ! leek om the first green leaves 
When fresh in the spring they blow : 
Constancy ! look on the ripening sheaves 

Ere the year’s decline they know, 


Look on the sea when the waves are smooth, 
On the sky when the stars are bright ; 

List to the winds when their murmurs soothe 
The rest of the tranquil night. 


Gaze upon these, and forget the time 
When the earth her flowers must weep, 

When the stars grow pale and the storms sublime 
O’er the seas in their fury sweep. 


Then seek if thou wilt for pageantry, 
For its native clime is here ; 

But constancy dwelleth afar on high, 
And dies in this lower sphere. 





THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


In the present day we are accustomed to great changes. The march 
of reform has swept away institutions which, not long ago, were regard- 
ed as integral parts of the constitution; and the destruction of which, it 
was confidently predicted, would bring down.the venerable edifice about 
our ears. The constitution, however, stands as firmly as ever; and we 
now discover that accidental appendages had been mistaken for essential 
portions of the building, and much conservative zeal wasted on useless 
as well as unsightly, excrescences. / 

Such being the case, it is to be expected that all our institutions in turn 
will not only be assailed by those who love change for its own sake, but 
will be gravely and thoroughly looked into by those who seek improve- 
ment. Among these institutions the Universities occupy a prominent 

lace. As yet, the attacks made upon them have savoured rather of the 

ormer than the latter character. From their antiquity and wealth, Radi- 
calism. no doubt, anticipates an enormous harvest of abuses. They are 
annually reviled in the House of Commons, and parliamentary commis- 
sions moved for to inquire into their condition. The contagion spreads, 
and they are at length denounced as sinks of corruption, by people who 
do not know whether the distinction of senior wrangler is obtained at 
Cambridge or Oxford, and who imagine that plays are acted in the Shel- 
donian theatre. 

Meanwiile, the University authorities, like men who think they are 
‘oing to die, begin to reflect on their sins, and fellows of colleges tremble 
fer their dividends. And, indeed, a Radical commission is not without 
its terrors, even to those who have nothing on their conscience. The 
dignity of antiquity is not likely to make much impression on men who 
‘nave been long used to associate corruption and rottenness with age. 
And, without such impressions, who cap tell where they may stop? No 
doubt much Church accommodation might be given to the eople of 
Westminster, by cutting up the Abbey into parish churches, po compel- 
ling the prebendaries to officiate as parochial ministers,—so, also, the re- 
venues of Oxtord and Cambridge would educate a great number of child- 
ren, if applied to the maintenance of charity-schools. Why, then, asks 
the thorough-paced Reformer, should we not have sermons preached in 
Henry Vilth 8 Chapel, instead of building new district ender and ap- 
ply the incomes ot the Universities to purposes of general education ? 

ithout making any elaborate answers to such questions, we doubt not 
that we shall find many who will share our unwillingness tu let the men 
sy gts a ee venerable foundations. 

, ous a8 it would be to insist on applying every square foot 
of our cathedrals to the accommodation of the public, f woudl ra not less 
absurd to deny that they require repairs and admit of improvements. It 
isa mistake we should be inclined to think incredible, if it were not per- 
petually obtruded on us, to suppose that there is any thing sacred from 
the ravages of time. We should have thought such a doctrine existed 
only in those advertisements which assure us that the compositions they 
recommend will keep for any length of time, in any climate. 


Time, however, while it changes, gives a sanction peculiarly its own, 
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While we doubt not that years produce decay. we look upon that which 
has stood substantially the same through a course of ages as challenging 
a peculiar degree of respect and esteem. If time is unsparing and relent- 
less in sweeping away, then must a peculiar stability ames to that which 
has long withstood the stream. ‘The veneration for antiquity, which we 
every where meet with, is no unfounded fancy. Permanence not only 
implies vigour and strength, but a foundation on something permanent in 
human nature. Different generations, however unlike in externals, have 
a common nature and many common wants. Institutions, therefore, are 
permanent, which supply those common wants, and minister to that com- 
mon nature. They are not dependent on the peculiarities by which one 
generation differs from another: they have their foundation in that which 
belongs equally to all mankind; they are hallowed by time, because, if 
they had not deserved its stamp of worth, they would have been swept 
away like their fellows. Amidst the ruins of contemporaries once as 
flourishing as themselves, they speak of the past ages which gave them 
birth, and assure us that, greatly as we differ from our ancestors who 
founded them, we have stifl much in common with them and the genera- 
tions between,—that though men are ever passing away, mankind is still 
the same. If we could believe that the task of University Reform would 
be committed to persons who felt these truths—who would use the pru- 
ning-knife with affectionate solicitude, and, while acting for the present, 
would reverently cherish the memory of the past, we would bid them 
God speed ; but, if men are to be sent, hungry for abuses, and eager for 
spoil, we say, Procul, o procul este profani. Touch not with sacrilegious 
hands that with which even Time has dealt gently. Avaunt with your pro- 
fessions of zeal for improvement, which but thinly cover your tasteless 
party spirit. 

Yet we are compelled to avow our belief, that such will be the instru- 
ments by which changes will one day be effected, if those remain supine 
who ought to be stirring in the work, namely, the university authorities 
themselves. We do not deny thatthey have done something to take 
away the causes of reproach against them, but much remains to be done ; 
and there are certainly reasons why men in their situation are not suffi- 
ciently active in doing it. For one thing, they are familiarised with 
abuses. They are like big school-boys who bully little ones because 
when they were small they were bullied themselves, and gradually got 
used to the system. A man’s opinions vary considerably in his passage 
from the childhood to the manhood of college life. Asan undergraduate, 
he sees and condemns much that is wrong, and more that he thinks is 
wrong, and makes many a vow that, if ever he comes to a place of au- 
thority, he will set it all right. He takes his degree, and in due time 
gets his fellowship. He now discovers that many of his former ideas 
were wrong, and not uncommonly sets down all the abuses he had dis- 
covered under the head of mares’ nests. At any rate he becomes identi- 
fied with the governing body, which is usually in antagonism with the 
governed. Instead of idle, sensual, tyrannical dons, he talks of noisy, 
rowing, insolent undergraduates. In the heat of his zeal he forgets the 
wrongs he had vowed to redress. Oppression no longer fires him with 
just indignation ; neglected duties no longer excite his wrath; the privi- 
leged order can do no wrong; or, if the change be not quite so violent, 
we find him appeasing his conscience by declamation over his port, in 
which he abuses people whom he personally dislikes, and denounces 
practices by the abolition of which he has nothing to lose. 

We do not mean to give this as a picture of all college authorities. We 
rejoice in the belief, that there are to be foand among these learned bo- 
dies men who long to do something for the increased efficiency of their 
foundations; but the tendency of college life is undoubtedly to deaden 
our first and natural impulses towards reform, so that evils once con- 
demned are quietly acquiesced in by men of excellent intentions and ir- 
reproachable character. Another reason which may beassigned ‘for their 
inertness is, that they gain their position by literary and scientific ac- 
quirements, and are often much better fitted for solving problems or 
making Latin verses than for detecting evils or reforming abuses. 

Let it not, however, on the other hand, be forgotten, that if the favour- 
ed sons of Alma Mater are somewhat too apt to overlook the infirmities 
of their venerable parent, some of the most vehement of her opponents 
are her unsuccessful, and therefore ungrateful, alumni. There are some 
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heights of the Andes, and deliciously cool to the burnt-up inhabitants of 
the plains. Chapel once a-day, two or three hours of lectures, dinner im 

hall,—such are the restraints, which appear but a silken thread to the 

emancipated schoolboy. If he attend these, the rest of the day is entirely 

his own. A nominal fine is inflicted if he stays out of college after ten 

o'clock ; in most cases, he escapes any serious consequences if he is in 

by twelve. F ; 

Such, briefly, is the element of discipline suited to the boyish part of 
the character. The remaining element is supplied by the examinations, 

which, at certain intervals, test the amount of knowledge gained. This 

is the manly element, which appeals to the maturer part of the student. 

It gives him a definite mark to which his exertions may be directed, and 
supplies him with the means of ascertaining how far he has succeeded in 

his endeavours. It offers both the op — and the inducement to 
self-discipline, for — more healthy to the mind than the diligent 
pursuit of an object worthy of its powers and destination. 

In former times the age of the University students was much under 
the t average. Boys of sixteen or seventeen took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; and the highest distinetions were already gained at a 

time of life when modern youths begin to think of entering their 
names on the boards. The change affected, as might be supposed, the 

comparative importance of the two elements of education. Examinations 
became more important. Discipline was relaxed. Of the latter fact the 
statute-book affords evidence in many obsolete regulations. The system 
of lect for the same reason, has, in some cases, experienced modi- 
fications. The lectures of former times were very much what the lessons 
of the upper forms in a public school are now. They did not resemble 
the lectures delivered at Mechanics’ Institutes, or in German universities. 
Such lectures are intended for men, and presuppose a desire for informa- 
tion. In those we refer to, the students were obliged, when called upon, 
to translate passages from the classics, todemonstrate mathematical theo- 
rems, and to anewer questions. Their knowledge was tested, and their 
progress watched from day to day. They had instruction and discipline 
in one. , 

In this system the boyish element prevailed. It has been, therefore, 
partly changed and _ superseded by the advance of examinations. 
Hence arises a difficult practical quest..::,—how far attendance on lec- 
tures should be compulsory. The easiest way of preparing for examina- 
tions is by reading with a private tutor. How far should the choice of the 
means be left to the student himself? This question comes before the 
authorities continually in one shape or another, and its unsettled state is 
productive of no little evil. In this respect the theory is imperfect, in- 
as much 4s it does not define how farthe treatment isto be suited to men, 
and how far to boys. This, however, is the only fault of any magnitude 
we shall have to find with the theory, which is worthy of better execu- 
tion than #has as yet received. The practice is too often marked by 
decorous lukewarmness on the part of those in office. They oon the 
engine in play, but its different parts are worked with a decent indiffer- 
ence to the mutual relations and common object. This ari-es,in a great 
measure, from the division of the responsibility. That any man entrusted 
with so important a charge should quietly sit down and give himself no 
trouble about it, would argue an almost impcssible amount of depravity. 
But where a charge is divided amongst a number of men, independent 
of one another, and often personally unacquainted, the case is very dif- 
ferent. Nothing is so much weakened by division as responsibility. Every 
man throws it on his neighbour, and hopes his neighbour is doing, or 
abuses him for for not doing, what he himself neglects. It is difficult 
for any individual to make out how the business is done, still more to 
identify himself as the cause, if it is done badly. Humane nature is 
always ready with an excuse, and is only too happy to find a ccarngees 
in the shape of a negligent colleague. Abuses wi Secun into the best 
institutions, but never are they so insidious as where a charge devolves 
upon many persons without a clear definition of the part each is to take. 
Every one works inthe dark. The diligent see no fruit to their labours. 
There is nothing to bring home to the idle and careless the consequences 
of their neglect. The active and efficient have a clog attached to them 
in the shape of the indifferent and inert. They labour and strive, but 
find it impossible to move the muss ; and frequent disappointment reduces 





men who emerge from college full of party spirit, crammed with false 
notions, and ready to spread exaggerated statements wherever they go. 


from which they have contrived to gain nothing. 

Some of the most serious difficulties in University administration arise 
from the number of different objects which bring men to college 

If we consider the different materials to be worked upon, we shall see 
that the task of moulding them is no light one. Look at the varieties of 
rauk, wealth, education, and character among those who enter the lists as | 
students! There is the son of the rich nobleman, who is sent up to 
spend a couple of idle years, when he is not wanted elsewhere, or to be 
whitewashed sufficiently to occupy the family liviog with decency. 
There is the son of the merchant or banker, possessing abundance of 
means, and making the University a stage on which to exhibit his wealth 
and consequence. There is the son of the poor clergyman, or profes- 
sional man, whose education hascost his family years of privation. There 
is the protégé of charity, whose talents and promise have raised contri- 
butions on his behalf. One comes from a public school where he has be- 
come precociously vicious ; another brings from a fashionable private 
tutor a taste for fashionable vices, and a love of rank, united with an 
astounding degree of ignorance ; a third has been brought up among the 
pure affections and enjoyments of home, and is launched into a tre- 
mendous scene of temptation, with only innocence—a frail safeguard— 
to protect him. Few, very few, combine knowledge and discretion, ex- 
perience and principle. 

The age, too, at which these youths have arrived, is by no means the 

least embarrassing circumstance. In their own opinion they are men; 
and as neither the designation nor the respect belonging to it are gene- 
rally accorded to them, they are articularly zealous in asserting their 
right to both. They will neither So called boys, nor treated as boys,— 
and, in truth, many of them have parted with the external attributes of 
boyhood altogether ; so that the folly and impracticability of attempting 
to turn the university into an ordinary school would be about equal. 
_ Itisa plain matter to govern boys and to instruct men. The question 
is, How are you to manage the intermediate being? He is generally 
a boy in experience and knowledge, and it is fortunate if he is not also a 
schoolboy in perverseness and hatred of authority ; but he is a man in 
stature, in propensities, and in uis own eyes. If you treat him alto- 
gether as a man, and leave him to himself without guidance and without 
discipline, you give him over as a prey to designing associates and his 
own passions. On the other hand, school-hours, school-lessons, school- 
canes and birch, are out of the question. What is the golden mean by 
which the difficult problem is to be solved ? 

We think the University has, in theory, hit the mark. Her sons are 
treated neither as boys noras men. Her discipline would be intolerable 
to any one who had been his own master. It is thought nothing of by an 
undergraduate fresh from Eton or Rugby. It is like the climate of Quito, 








which appears oppressively hot to the traveller descending from the | 





Labouring under the idea that they are well informed, and receiving | greatest importance to keep the students employ 
credit as such, they go about, leaving the grossest absurdities in their | pline there be insufficient employment, pernicious indulgence will cer- 
track, about the authorities, of whom they know nothing, and the system | tainly fillthe gap We think one of the greatest evils of the Universities, 








them to occupy themselves with individual exertions. 
In a system which contains so much of the manly element, it is of the 
ed. If with little disci- 


is the idleness which prevails the:e. Men of ordinary abilities, and aver- 
age ,revious instructiun find the necessary reading a — small tax 
upon their leisure. If they read for honours, indeed. they have enough 
to do; but if, as is most usual, they only wish to qualify themselves for 
a profession by getting through the course, a very large part of their time 
is at their own disposal. The examinations are so easy that a very short 
time is required to prepare for each, and they occur at such distant inter- 
vals, that they are succeeded by long periods of complete idleness. 
Riding, boating, billiards, with other less creditable pleasures, occupy by 
tar the largest portion of the three years and a quarter. Lectures after 
the first year generally fall into disuse; nothing is left to interfere with 
amusement. § ust before an examination there is generally a violent fit 
of reading. Fear urges the usually sluggish intellect ; alittle knowledge 
is crammed up, speedily to be forgotten as soon as it has done its part. 
Whatever we may call these alternations of idleness and fear, of unrestrain- 
ed enjoyment and frantie work, we cannot apply to them the name of 
education. : 

The fruits of this state of things too often appear in the shape of ignor- 
ence and vice, and in confirmed habits of luxury and extrav ce. f 
man often leaves college, knowing less than whea he went o what is 
good, and with a fearful accession of the knowledge of evil. If the disci- 
pline and emulation of his former education have given him, as is often 
the case, a fair amount of classical learning, he finds this more than enough 
for all that is required at the University, and absolutely forgets instead 
of acquiring. . 

We cannot conceive a more dangerous position than that of such a man, 
feeling that he has no need of exertion, while he is surrounded by incite- 
ments to pleasure, and the most alluring temptations to evil ; with un- 
limited command, if not of money, at least of its present equivalent—cred- 
it. Profusion is the tendency of youth, Ninety-nine undergraduates out 
of a hundred are ashamed of spending less than their neighbours. There 
is no lack of the rich and extravagant to lead the way : and the path is 
thronged like the broad road in the gospel. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the question of University eredit attracted general attention, from 
the case of an Oxford undergraduate. Letters were written to the papers 
taking every conceivable view of the subject. The diversity of opinion 
was wonderful. The writers were chiefly of the pa/erfamilias class. One 
solemnly upbraided the tutors with standing by idle while their pupils 
were going to destruction. Another suggested that the tender parent 
himself should be the inspector of his son’s expenses. A third proposed 
a system for limiting credit, similar to that of a German University; while 
a tourth took the bull by the horns, with the assurance that it was an en- 
tire mistake to set about remedying evils, which are, in fect, a most use- 
ful, if not necessary ordeal, to prepare the inexperienced for the world. 
This last doctrine reminds one of the ancient practice of dipping all new 
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born infants into cold water, renga that those only were worth pre- 
serving who survived the terrible plunge. ; 

There is some truth in these di nn The tutor and the parent 
have their several duties. A father who sends his son to college and 
expects that the authorities there will do everything, and that he may 
thenceforth give himself no trouble about the matter, ind in unrea- 
sonable expectations. The parental control cannot be replaced by that 
of the college tutor. Neither, on the other hand, can the absent parent 
exercise the authority which the tutor He may pay occasional 
visits to see how his son is going on; but he cannot possibly exercise the 
kind of influence which is within the power of a resident on the spot. 
The mistake lies in separating the tutorial and parental control, which 
ought to be co-ordinate. There ought to be an understanding between 
the two powers ; otherwise the subject will generally contrive to elude 
both. The experience of his office gives the tutor an early insight into thie 

robable occupations of his charge. He can soon pronounce whether he 
likely to be orderly, industrious, and virtuous ; or dissipated, idle, and 
profligate. Ifthe father would only take the trouble to find out the result 
of these observations, he would save himself much expense and disap- 
pointmeat. The blindness of parents to the faults of their offspring, 
though proverbial, is in no case so complete as when the University is in 
question. There is something which wecan searcely help admiring in the 
unsuspecting faith with which they receive the most improbable excuses, 
and are duped by the most shallow falsehoods. The fund which it has 
cost years of economy to accumulate for the cherished object of au uni- 
versity education, is shamelessly wasted in idle luxuries or profligate en- 
joyments. The anxious father is put off from day to day with vain fabri- 
cations, when he seeks to discover how his son is going on ; or if he re- 
monstrate on the extravagance whichis draining his means of subsistence, 
he is deceived with insiucere and heartless promises. Too often he is 
kept in utter ignorance of all his son’s pursuits, till at the end of his uni- 
versity career he finds an amount of debt incurred which will embarrass 
both himself aud his family for life. Truly a man might well besitate 
before he resolved to buy experience for his son at such a cost. 

It is idle to say that such an ordeal is necessary, or even useful. It 
would be better to place the youth in the world at once, than to give bim 
such a preparation. There is no advantageous preparation where there is 
no check—no restraining power to prevent matters from going too far. 
Now, in the University, not only is there too little of the restraining power, 
but the temptations are greater and more accessible than in ordiuary life, 
Every man has the temptations which in the world beset only the higher 
classes. The most expensive collegians are often the sons of men in poor 
circumstances. There is no obstacle to their getting as much credit as 
the sons of peers. They may dress as well, hunt as often, give as many 
_— The only distinction lies in the misery they are laying up for their 

eceived and cruelly injured families. : 

It is false to assert that there are no greater facilities for extravagance in 
the Universities than elsewhere. Place a man in lodgings in London, 
without connexion or recommendation, and you will find tailors and boot- 
makers very shy of giving him credit, and certainly there will be little 
eagerness for the honour of his custom. Place the same man at the Uni- 
versity, his rooms are beset by tradesmen, and his table covered with 
cards. The property of the town is at hisdisposal. Why isthis? Are 
Cambridge and Oxford tradesmen less cautious, or more greedy than the 

restof their race? The fact is, they can charge what they like. and have 
fewer bad debts than any other class. Let a student be ever so extrava- 
gt his friends always pay if they can; and if they cannot, the man 
imself will, in general make any sacrifices to discharge these <> 
His situation in fife is usually suchas to compel him to do so. We have 
heard of clergymen who have been saddled all their lives with the con- 
—— of early prodigality. "Te 
his the tradesmen know full well. They make up their minds to 
wait, but they are sure of being paid at last. Their prices are such as to 
allow them to give from five to twenty per cent discount for ready money, 
why then should they be chary of trusting undergraduates? A cap 
and gown isa better guarantee than most which they could have. : 
It appears to us indubitable that a system for the limitation of credit 
euch as has been recently entered upon at Cambridge, is absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the protection of studeats against the abundant temptations 
to extravagance, and their pareats from vexation and disappointment, if 
not ruin. We are ata loss to conceive how it can be pretended, with one 
of the writers we have quoted, that the system we have described is 
good for a youth at the outset of life ; or with another, that itis the parent 
alone who is to blame, and not the tutor, if the natural consequences en- 
sue. If the parent be to blame, it is indirectly, because he has trusted the 
most sacred of all charges to others, without satisfying himself that it 
was rightly fulfilled ; and has gone on dreaming of security under im- 
pending disgrace and ruin. But the tutor is to blame directly. He should 
make it his business to obtain a personal knowledge of the character, the 
pursuits, and the associates of his pe pil This the parent has a right to 
expect ; and no system of control of tradesmen’s bills, however effectual, 
can be a substitute for this knowledge. The tutor should communicate 
his information to the parent, and consult with him as to the means tu be 
employed if the state of matters is unsatisfactory. It is easy to distinguish 
the black sheep in a college. They distinguish themselves by insubordi- 
nation and turbulence. . . 

The friends of such men should be informed of their proceedings. 
They are often in complete ignorance of them. The young and inexpe- 
rienced should be warned against them as associates ; and, if necessary, 
the evil should be rooted out by dismissal. This was Dr. Arnold's prin- 
ciple. A school, he said, is not a gaol in which to keep evil; and it is 
incalculable how much good he effected by sending away, or advising 
their friends to remove, those who were deriving no benefit themselves 
and contaminating others. We do not say that the tutor can, or ought it 
he could, te be always watching his pupil. This would defeat the pur- 

of a trial or preparation. But he should know what the pupil is 
about, he should know enough to be able to interpose his own advice, or 
an appeal to parental authority, between him snd destruction. Thus the 
tutor, in f alfiliing his own duty, would enable the parents to perform 
theirs, and at least preserve them from the lamentable deceptions which 
revent their interference till the remedy is too late. But it may be ob- 
ected, that the number of students in many colleges is too large for such 
surveillance. If so, we answer, it ought to be diminished, unless the 
staff of tutors can be increased. There can be no excuse tor a college 
admitting more thanit can manage. In most cases the governing body is 
materially weakened by the non-residence of those who enjoy the col- 
lege revenues. When the founders provided for the maintenance of a 
certain number of fellows, they did not contemplate the application of 
their revenues to giving comfortable incomes to men at a distance. In 
most colleges, from a half to two-thirds of the fellows are non-resident, 
having no more connexion with the university than an occasional visit on 
a feast-day, and the periodical drawing of dividends. Fellowships were 
not intended merely as rewards for successful competitors; they were 
established for the maintenance of bodies of men devoted to learning and 
the education of youth. Now, in many colleges, the undergraduates are 
ten times as numerous as in former times, while the men who are paid 
to instruct them travel on the Continent, or read law at Lincoln’s Lun. 
Hence the want of proper care and superintendence, it being quite im- 
ible for the few in authority to do more than carry on the external 
iscipline. Hence aiso the necessity for private tutors, the payment of 
whom, confessedly inadequate as a remuneration to them, forms, never- 
theless, a grievous item in the expenditure of the student. 


Thus necessary expenses are increased, as well as opportunities of ex- 
travagance allowed. If the Universities were only, as some people pre- 
tend, places were rich men are sent to see life and spend money, it 
would not signify much whether such education was expensive or the 
contrary. But one great office which they have to fulfil is the education 
of the clergy, who may be said to be almost exclusively university men. 
The benetactions of former days were, doubtless, intended to give this 
education at small cost. It is now as expensive as if there were no ben- 
efactions atall. Many deserving students are thus excluded, from the 
impossibility of raising the means; and this acts most injuriously in 
tele the standard of those who are admitted. The regular 
channels can hardly supply clergymen enough; and it is greatly to be 

bat many most unfit persons enter the ministry, because, if the 
were rejected, no one could be got to replace them. We often hear it 
that it is advantageous to exclude all but the higher classes from 
the Church, and comparisons are frequently drawn in this respect be- 
tween the Church of England and other churches, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the former: but if this exclusiveness is to be obtained by the 
sacrifice of real talent and merit, we think it but a poor exchange. The 
doctrine too much resembles a cloak for the crying evils of lay patronage, 
to be received withont suspicion. It is, indeed, Segnoctel to the coun- 
try and to the Church, that livings should be given, as they constantly 
are, as a kind of heritage to the younger sons of the aristocracy. People 
sometimes talk with pride of the high estimation in which religion is 
held in England, from the uumber of well-born youths to be found in the 
clerical ranks. 
Amiable simplicity ! 
would undeceive the most credulous. 





There are occurrences behind the scenes which 
“If you will not take the living 














offer you,” says the pious father to a youth in whom conscience, not 

et extinguished, suggests that hunting and dissipation do not make the 
ae paration for the most sacred of functions, “ if you will not go into 
the Church, I can do nothing for you. The choice is left toy ~ Do 
as [ bid you, or—starve.” 

We cannot but think that this iniquitoas system has a great deal to do 
with the low standard of university and episcopal examinations. The 
evil partly arises, as we have hinted before, from the t demand for 
clergymen, and the scarcely adequate supply from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; but we suspect there is something in the fact that the result of 
raising the standard would be the infallible plucking of most of the here- 
ditary Churchmen. We cannot conceive a more fortunate result for the 
Church and the country, to which such men, often more sinned against 
than sinning, are a continual scandal. 

We fear it is too palpable that the standard, both of character and ac- 
quirements, demanded for the clerical profession is not very high. There 
are few university men who do not hear of the ordination of contempora- 
ries whom they have known to be’ conspicuous for any thing but virtue 
or learning. But this acquaintance with their former history is often un- 
necessary ; it is quite enough to meet them in society or hear them in the 
pulpit. There is nothing clerical about them but theirdress. Their ser- 
mons are full of errors in composition, and even in grammar; often con- 
sisting of dry compilations, strung together in a manner which plainly 
shews the compiler’s ignorance of the meaning and value of his spoils. 

For much of all this we must hold the Universities responsible. They 
keep a man for upwards of three years ostensibly in preparation for the 
Church, and they often send him forth on his vocation unable to write his 
own language; knowing little of any thing, and less of religious subjects, 
in many respects, than a charity-school boy. More than half his time has 
been spent in idleness, if in nothing worse, and a large proportion of the 
remainder has been dedicated to the reluctant acquisition of a little class- 
ics and mathematics. A fraction of the whole has been given to theolo- 
gy. Little is known of how he has passed his time, yet a college testi- 
monial is given him stating, for the information of the bishop, that he has 
been regular, orderly, and industrious. This document is necessary for 
ordination, and but rarely refused. 

Much as we venerate our ancient and time-honoured institutions, we 
cannot shut our eyes to such faults as these, so fraught with evil to the 
Church and the world. We should rejoice much to see the monopoly 
removed which they possess, of being the exclusive nurseries of the 
Church. The would thus be no longer compelled to pass men whom 
they know to be unfit, in order tokeep pace with an ever-increasing de- 
mand, and they might be stirred up to perform their most important 
work with greater zeal and activity. We have noticed with pleasure and 
with hope the announcement of a theological course at King’s College, 
London, where, at a small cost, and under the tuition of such men as 
Maurice and Trench, students will be able to qualify themselves for ordi- 
nation. We anticipate from this institution an important accession of 
learning and talent to our clergy. 

Tn conclusion, we would repeat the expression of our deep attachment 
to our university foundations, which doubly claim oar regard, when 
neighbouring states are making light of all that is venerable by its anti- 
quity. Our en desire is to see them efficient in promoting the welfare 
of the Church, and the cause of sound doctrine and useful learning. We 
shall anxiously watch the progress of their improvement, whether it origi- 
nate from within or from without, and we hope one day to see them puri- 
fied from faults which place them in a false position towards the world, 
and sending forth a body of zealous and enlightened clergy to be a salt 
of the earth.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





PLAIN PEOPLE. 


It is hardly fair to introduce the hero of our tale as belonging to the 
above mentioned-class, without in the first instance ascertaining wheve- 
abouts the announcement will place him in the estimation of our readers. 
We fear that with some who would not for worlds be classed under the 
same denomination—young ladies, for instance—he will be put down at 
once as an unfortunate being, afraid to take a peep at his own face in the 
= or venture a glance at his own shadow as it intrusively escorts 

im along the wall. Then, again, there are others who perhaps know 
the world a little better, and they will pronounce him one who deems 
himself poet to say all manner of disagreeable things under the 
aspect of candour, and to invite you to dine on a badly-cooked leg of 
mutton, as a proof of unpretending regard; while haply there are some 
who, not thinking too much of themselves, not knowing too much of the 
world, will find some corner of the heart warming up at the phrase; 
some gentle recollection of a quiet old aunt, or old bachelor uncle, living 
long ago, and far away, in generous contentment—without ostentation, 
shabbiness, or pretension ; always ready to do a good turn, or think a 
good thought, without making a fuss about it; the friend and counsellor 
of all who wanted help and advice. 

If such be the idea at last conjured up, we need not fear to proceed 
on our introduction, though far from engaging that the present instance 
will in any degree equal the example we have recalled, or even that 
such * plain people” exist at all in the world we have now. Indeed 
when first we knew Arthur Murray—and that is not very long ago—he 
was the last person amongst our acquaintance to whom we should have 
thought of assigning the character; much more readily would we have 
supposed him sitting for the reverse of the picture; a young, and as yet, 
untried lawyer, with more brains than briefs; dandified, elegant, exqui- 
site, somewhat given to satire and paradox ; ready to play on each word ; 
to make the worst appear the better reason, and the better seem the 
worst. No one who then knew him could either, in praise or in censure, 
have called him a “ plain person; and most assuredly he would not 
have admitted the impeachment himself. And yet there was something 
in the way in which he went to pack up his trunk for the journey he 
was now about to make with a country client whom he had obliged on 
some professional matter, and who in return invited him down to his 
place during vacation, ‘to have a shot at the snipe;” something hopeful 
lu the tone with which he repeated his friend’s instructions—* Be ready 
by two o clock, and we can travel together; just put up two or three 
shirts, with your shooting-jacket, and your powder and shot; you will 
want nothing else, for we are all plain people down there ;” and some- 
thing in the manner in which he laid aside his dress-coat, and selected in 
its stead a garment beyond chance of injury from packing or use, which 
might lead us to fancy that some trace of character, such as we have 
glanced at, survived even amidst his later acquirements. 

In perfect ignorance of the locality he was tw visit, and the people he 
was to meet, beyond the intimation conveyed in the foregoing rather am- 
biguous phrase, Arthur soon found himself trying to draw an augury 
from the discourse of his companion ; and then mwardly repeating “Plain 
people—it all the rest are like him,” as he vainly endeavoured to give 
an agreeable turn to the self-sufficient remark, or dogmatical opinion, 
following closely on the heels of each other, and always prefaced or con- 
cluded by a phrase which seemed to have attained the virtue of an axi- 
om, to cut short all discussion, silence all argument—“ I am only a plain 
man, but that is my view,” all others being of course indirect and incon- 
clusive, unworthy the attention of any clear unbiassed mind. And Ar- 
thur at last could hardly refrain from laughing, as subject after subject 
was thus arbitrarily nipped in the bud, and as the ignorance or prejudice 
of his companion took the tone of superiority, and asserted the triumph 
of natural candour over professional training and finesse. 

He had not travelled many miles of his way when, half repenting of 
his undertaking, he arrived at least at one conclusion—that tne plain man 
by his side was a tyrant at home, and that even his own indepeudence 
would bea doubtful matter while he ventured to remain; he was accor- 
dingly quite prepared to see the household still as mice on his arrival, or 
ready to fly to the ends of the earth at the first sight of their master. 
He was rather agreeably surprised, therefore, to find himself received 
in a comfortable dwelling, where the furniture, well-used and well-kept, 
seemed coeval with the house, and the house itself with the trees that 
surrounded it, and the quaint garden in front; and to find its mistress 
aptly representing the whole. Grderly and motherly, she exactly real- 
ised his ideas, and silenced all his misgivings by her fearless cordiality 
towards himself, and her glad welcome to her husband. 

Allis just as it should be, thought Arthur: “‘The good man has been 
showing off a litile to bring down my conceit ;” and he laughed at the 
conceit himself, remembering that he had attempted to show off in the 
beginning ; when his conclusions were again upset by the entrance of a 
lady, whom Mr. Wilson at once introduced as his sister, adding the some- 
what unnecessary information, “A regular old maid.” Plain enough, 
again thought Arthur, though, for his own sake, as weil as the lady’s, he 
would just as soon it had not been so plainly expressed. He read at a 
glance that the individual in question included him in the annoyance 
such a remark was likely to inflict; but he also read in the silence with 
which it was received, and the imbittered expression which now seemed 
habitually to rest on features that once must have been pretty, that there 
was nothing unusual in the impeachment, and that the plainness of 














away all the little illusions which might still have prolonged her at 
tions, or at least made theaaeetaiite transi sae oney. * — 

And then came the children; but here Arthur was aga’ at fault, as 
dueing the whole of the next day, whena down-pour of rain prevented 
his leaving the house, he had to endure their noisy companiouship, and 
a a agprecicte the advantages of “@ plain education,” as exhibited 
pride by the father of the family. “I give them practical habits, 
and train them, like myself, to look straight at their object, speaking out 
their minds at all times 


, without fear or reserve ;” and 
then walking off with pers com oy, his guest had an opportunit 
of witnessing the result of this one-sided lesson in polite speeches —on 
as these: “That's a lie for you, Emmy;” and “I hate you, Johnny ;” 
while screams, and scratches, and bloody noses, continually formed a 
running accompaniment to the words; their aunt flying hopelessly from 
the room with her hands to her ears; their mother flyin in from her 
household duties with horror in her face; and then the in ignant narra- 
tive, and the equally indignant retort, ending in the punishment of the 
entire lot. 

“Miss Emmy, don’t you play on that piano?” said Arthur after some 
time, good-naturedly hoping to cause a diversion, and relieve the eldest 
girl from her sulky sobbing in the corner. No answer at first; but when 

e question was repeated, there was the father’s own self in the reply— 
“No, indeed; I do not waste my time with such nonsense.” 

“ Then who is it for? Who plays on it now?” 

“ Oh, nobody ; Aunt Millicent used, but papa said it stunned hien, 'twae 
a tiresome noise; so she left it off, and, unless when Sydney is here, it ie 
never opened now.” 

“And who is Sydney ?” 

* . Oh, Sydney is a cousin of ours, that always comes here in the holi- 
ays. 

“Yes; and then you must behave yourself, Miss Emmy; Sydney 
wouldn’t let you or any one else play the tyrant,” muttered Johuny from 
the other corner, where he had been imprisoned at discretion. To avert 
the storm which was plainly gathering again, Arthur called Johnny over 
to him, and showing him the book he had been reading, asked if he 
would like to hear a story. 

“No,” replied the still, surly boy; “papa says them stories are all 
lies ;”’ and back he stalked to his durance again, leaving Arthur to con- 
sider whether the plain people he knew long ago owed any of their ex- 
cellence to having Seltivated « little of the ornament, as well as the sweet 
charities of life; and how far it is possible to prevent the weeds and the 
briars from springing up in our hearts, if some little attention be not 
given tothe flowers. 

He had fallen deep into this reverie, and, for anght we know, might 
have arranged an able speech on the subject of national education, when 
his attention was aroused by a conversation between Mrs. Wilson and 
Miss Millicent, who, taking advantage of the enforced tranquillity, had 
established themselves at work, unnoticed by him as he abstractedly 
gazed out of the window. Now, however, a name, from which some 
prospect of relief had already dawned, struck upon his ear as Miss Milli- 
cent exclaimed, ‘So, Sydney is to be here to-mght; and plain as ever, 1 
suppose; that sort of face never grows either better or worse.” 

Another specimen of the genus, thought Arthur to himself; but when, 
with a slightly reproachful tone, and a glance to her sister-in-law iudicat- 
ing the presence of a stranger, Mrs. Wilson replied, “I cannot think so; 
the expression is ever varying, and yet always so good and so true, that 
in looking at the face, you forget the features,” he at once felt his levity 
checked; and mentally applying the words of the speaker to herself, 
felt how redeeming, even to the homeliest features, was the kindly ex- 
pression worn by her at the moment. 

Just then Mr. Wilson, coming in, announced that he had ordered John 
to take over the tax-cart to meet Sydney at the coach; and Mrs. Wilson 
confirmed the favourable impression she had made all along by gently 
suggesting that the coach was late, the evenings cold, and it would be 
much better to send out the chaise; but her husband, in his own peremf- 
tory way, cut her short, meeting the objection with his favourite phrase, 
“Pooh, pooh; Sydney knows very well we are only plain people, and 
that I am an enemy to over-refinement and self-indulgence in young peo- 
eo the sooner they are broken in to rough realities the better—eh, Mr. 

urray ?’—instead of being allowed to think, as they do now-a-days, that 
the world is made for themselves.” 

Arthur bowed in silent answer to this appeal; there were some rough 
realities going on again at the far end of the room, which seemed to him 
to render any other comment unnecessary. 

The evening turned out cold, squally, and showery; Mrs. Wilson had 
been many times at the window to watch the sky; and when at last the 
curtains were drawn, turned to stir up the fire, saying to herself with 


a sigh, “ A bad night for Sydney; I wish so much the chaise had been 
sent.”” And again, as Arthur watched the unpretcuding kindness of ber 
little preparations, and looked at her good-natured countenanee lighted 
up by the kindling blaze of the fire, and the still kindlier feelings within, 
he no longer wondered that her husband, even in his plainest moods, 
found nothing unpleasant to say toher. He felt his own captious feel- 
ings passing away, and found himeelf involuntarily recurring to the words 
he had overheard, “It is not the features, but the face.” 

He was just about to make some inquiries as to the person to whom 
the sentiment had been applied—“ What, who was Sydney !’"—when 
the sound of wheels announced that the object of his curiosity had 
arrived. The children had been allowed to sit up, and apparently ap- 
poometes the indulgence, were quieter than usual; but once more, vio- 
ent and demonstrative as ever when occasion came, they joined ina 
general rush to the door, leaving Arthur in solitary possession of the fire- 
side. A noisy welcome Sydney got; shouts of recognition from each 
separate voice, screams and struggles, as one pushed the other out of the 
way, for a while drowned every minor sound, until at last a clear, gay, 


-ringing voice rose above the clamour, as if, ae beyond its ordinary 


tone, it was determined to make itself heard. Arthur, who in the now 
deserted room had been listening with some curiosity, felt a slight twitch 
of disappointment as the clear treble met his ear; he had somehow all 
along anticipated somewhat of companionship in Sydney—some pleasant 
associate to take Mr. Wilson’s place in their shooting expeditions—some 
relief from the dull truisms to which he was weary of being sole audi- 
tor; so now exclaiming, pettishly, “ Why, Sydney must be only a child, 
a mere boy, after all,” he threw aside his boek, and standing up before 
the fire, felt ready to take his departure on the instant. 

But with a sudden misgiving he listened again: the voice, lower and 
sweeter now, though still remonstrating, went on to say, “Stay, Willy; 
stay a moment until we get off this dripping cloak; no, indeed, Johnny, 
you shall not drag me in while I’m such a figure; I must get rid of all 
those spatters in mercy to aunt’s new carpet, to say nothing of my own 
appearance before the strange gentleman you tell me is within.” 

And again the blithe laugh sounded through the half open door, as the 
speaker seemingly resisted all Johnny’s rough attentions. We said that 
Arthur listened with a sudden misgiving; with a sudden, though involun- 
tary movement, too, he raised his hand to his coloured cravat, glanced 
downwards at his shooting-jacket, all unchanged since the vain prepara- 
tions of the morning; but before the wish was half formed that he had 
been more particular in his inquiries, less careless in his attire, or, above 
all, that the family had for once adhered to their own fashion of plain 
speaking, the door was flung open, and in came a young lady, gras ed on 
all sides by the children, shouting “ Here is Cousin Sydney at the top 
ot their voices, and quite superseding the necessity of a more formal in- 
troduction, when the elders of the party followed quietly into the room. 
And so “ Cousin Sydney” was a girl after all! When the first shock 
had subsided, that instead of the ally he had made up his mind to expect, 
presented to his view only a quiet little girl with a countenance cold and 
repulsive, according neither with Mrs. Wilson’s kindly remark, nor yet 
with the musical laugh in the hail which first roused his suspicions, he 
felt utterly disappointed, and hardly bestowed a second glance on the 
unpretending figure that had been introduced with such acclamation; 
pale and cold she looked, her dark dress fastening high round her throat, 
dark eyes and hair both making her paleness more conspicuous, without 
one other colour to relieve the darkness—the shadeless white; no waving 
ringlets, no sparkling smile, no airy step, personified the Euphrosyne so 
rapidly conjured up in his fancy by that laugh; no gentle word, no cor- 
dial tone realised Mrs. Wilson's description; but nage him by with a 
scarce perceptible curtsy, and a very perceptible shiver, she turned 
eagerly to the fire, while he, muttering to himself, ‘‘ Another of the plain 
ople, and decidedly the worst,” turned with an air equally chilling 
beck again to his book. 
But the ice began to thaw, r 
ing while the sweet voice spoke again, 
inquiries, regrets, and apologies about er journey, 
the conveyance; sweeter and kinder it seemed to grow, a8 each word 
tried to satisfy them all. “Indeed, aunt, you need not say 4 word; I 
never travelled more comfortably—trusty old John took such excellent 
care of me, and [ was so delighted to drive in the tax-cart: It was bring- 
ing back merry old holiday times again. John said I sprang to the seat 
lighter than ever; but I could not return him the compliment, for since 


and involuntarily he found himself attend- 
in answer to Mrs. Wilson’s 
and the weather, and 





speech which had already so often disconcerted himself, had also per 
haps, without intentional unkindness, in a sort of rough jocularity, torn 





this time last year he is grown twice as stout again, and afforded me a 
much shelter as if I sat beside a castle wall.” And for the first ume 
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will soon spring up smart rows of bran new brick buildings, re- 
icing in all the prshaces of newly moulded clay and coatings of bright 
paint, looking as if age could never creep on them and sap their 
foundations, loosen their mortar, rot the heavy beams and joists, cause 
great chinks and cracks to open in the walls and the roof, letting the rain 
and wind in to assist in the work of ruin and decay. Even the old Place 
a’ Armes itself has a queer, ancient, foreiga look. The tall and aged syca- 
mores, with the brown bark peeled off in great blotches from the trunks, 
leaving white-beld places; the dead and crackling branches, the dying 
leaves, changed by the approach of winter, but still clinging pertina- 
ciously to the parent stock as if loth to fall and perish, seem to moan and 
mourn as the wind whistles through them, at the desolation which has 
crept into that old square. Where are its trim well-kept walks, where 
its neat benches on which many a lover has uttered his devotion to his 
mistress and received from her lips his judgment? Where those gry 
menaders, full of life and hope, uttering soft nothings and prattling in 
oreign tongues of /a belle France, or of deeds in old Spain! Where | 
those children, rosy cheeked and cherry lipped, lightly bounding over 
the smooth grass and pres ar. in the pure and innocent sports of child. 
hood, known only to that happy state of existence ? Generations have 
slipped away while those old trees have been growing there—death has 
thered them in by scores, and the cemeteries still tell the time when 
they retired to their quiet homes from the cares of the world forever. 
Bright wreaths of gay flowers sometimes may be seen upon the final 
receptacles of some of those old frequenters; evergreens growing around 
their graves, wetted, by the tears of those in whose breasts the memory 
of the departed dwells ever. Where is the little fountain that once | 
spouted so gaily iu the centre of the square? Where those funny, finny 
little denizens of the basin, in whose sportiveness the children took so 
much delight? Fish or fountain exist no longer; the little dolphins 
who never wagged their little tails, and who kept continually blowing 
little jets of water from their mouths—the plaster naiads, who watche: 
over all, with a perpetual smile upon their lips, are gone also. The basin 
is filled up, and the next generation can ouly learn that there was once a 
fountain there ? There is one old relic left yet—the black old gaa which 
has bellowed forth from its great round throat a command to all blacks 
to get home as soon as possible, night after night, for many a long year. 
There stands the stuut and hale old fellow yet, with iron constitution, 
affected but slightly by the hand of Time, and looking like some weather- 
beaten old veteran of the wars, whu has been banged about a good deal, 
stood fire in frequent campaigns, but is still as rough and tough as the 
best youngster in the service. 

Then there is the old cathedral, with its old towers and turrets frown- 
ing—all old places are by special poetical license invested with the power 
of frowning—over all, flanked on each side by the Court House and Mu- 
nicipal Hall, built in the olden time, and though furbished up and white- 
washed, and painted, still bearing the date of their origin upon them as 
plaiuly as the black looking ancient cathedral. Those bells too, in what 
time they first tolled a knell or rang for the qniet rest of some departed 
soul we cannot now tell. For many a year they have been cracked, 
but still are made to perform their offize morning, noon, and night, in 


prescription of the law. Art 3. The dwelling of every person inhabiting the 
French soil is inviolable, and cannot be entered according to the forms and 
in the cases provided by the law. Art4. No one shall be removed from his 
natural judges—no commissions or extraordinary tribunals shall be created under 
any pretext, orby any name. Art5. The penalty of death for political offences 
is abolished. Art6. Slavery cannotexist upon any territory belonging to France. 
Art7. Every one may freely profess his own religion, and is to receive from the 
State equal protection in the exercise of his worship. The ministers of the differ- 
ent religions at present recognized by the law, or which may be hereafter recog- 
nized, have the right of receiving payment from the State. Art8. Citizens have 
the right of meeting and assembling peaceably and unarmed, in order to petition 
or manifest their thoughts by means of the press or otherwise. The exercise of 
these rights is only limited by the rights or liberty of others, and by the interests 
of public safety. The press cannot in any circumstance be subjected to censor- 
ship. Art9. Teachingisfree. The liberty of Soorning is to be exercised accord- 
ing to the terms, capacity and morality determined by law, and under the super- 
vision and superintendence of the State. The superintendence is to be extended 
to all the establishments of education and instruction, without any exception 
whatever. Artl0. All citizens are equally admissible toall public employments, 
without other cause of preference than merit, and according to the conditions de- 
termined by law. All titles of nobility, all distinctions of birth, class or caste, are 
abolished forever. Art 11. Property is inviolable; yet the State may demand 
the sacrifice of property for a public utility, legally established, and in considera- 
tion of a just and previous indemnity. Art 12. The confiscation of goods can 
never be re-established. Art 13. The Constitution guarantees to citizeus the lib- 
erty of labour and of industry. Society will favour and encourage the develop. 
ment of labour by gratuitous primary instructions, by professional! education, by 
the equality of the connection between the employer and the journeyman, by 
the establishment of saving institutions and those of credit, by agricultural insti- 
tutions; by volustary associations, and the establishinent by the State, the depart- 
ments and the communes, of public works for the employment of idle hands. So- 
ciety, also, will give aid to deserted children, to the sick, the aged, the destitute, 
and those whom their own families are not able to support. Art 14. The public 
debtis guarantied. Every contract and engagement made by the State is to be 
inviolate. Artl15. All taxes are for the common g Every one is to contribute 
according to his means and fortune. Art 16. No taxcan be made or levied ex- 
ceptby force of law. Art17. Directtaxationis only accorded forone year. In- 
directtaxes may be for several years. 


CHAPTER IIL—Of Public Duties. 


Art. 18, All public powers, whatever they may be, emanate from the people. 
They cannot be delegated by hereditary tradition. Art. 19. The separation of 
powers is the first duty of a free governwent. 


CHAPTER 1V.— Of the Legislative Power. 

Art20. The French peuple delegate the legislative power to a single assem- 
bly. Art. 21. The whole number of representatives shall be 750, including those 
from Algeria and the French colonies. Art. 22, This number shall be raised to 
the total of 900 for assemblies called together to revise the constitution. Art. 23, 
Population shall be the basis for election. Art. 24. Suffrage shall be direct and 
universal, The act of voting shall be secret. Art.25. All Frenchmen aged 21, 
and in the enjoyment of their civil and we rights, are electors without proper- 
ty conditions of any kind, Art. 26. Allelectors are eligible to be elected without 
property, conditions, or reference to place of dwelling, who are 25 years of age, 
and in the enjoyment of their civil and political rights. Art. 27. The electoral law 
will determine the causes which may deprive a French citizen of electing or being 
elected, It will designate those citizens who, after having exercised official func- 





obedience to the will of the founder of the cathedral. No ghosts would 
infest those belfries or their neighbourhood. In front stand a string of | 
erazy old hacks and cabs, jingling jarvies and bareuches, built long and 

long ago; the horses have a dejected air, and exhibit many points of a | 
character which would indicate that they subsisted, like chameleons, upon | 
very thin air, or dragged on a miserab'e existence in hopes of better 

days, living upon the force of imagination merely. You will be told, 

though, that these nags, “ram ‘uns to look at though they be,” are 

“ reg’lar good ’uns to go.” The drivers are mostly negroes who indulge 

in bad French, and drink root beer at the stand of the fat old black woman 

at the corner. Ou one side of the square we have drinking houses, cafés 

and restauwrants—scarce auything else. Thecorner is the resort of all the 

inhabitants of the region, a well kept place, where persons can indulge 

in dominoes, strong café and all sorts of drinks from orange flower water 

and eau sucréup to Coguiac. Of an afternoon it is thronged, and a babel 

like confusion prevails from the mixture of languages, French, Spanish, 

German, Italian, and English. In the same row of buildings is the well- 

known Café de Quatre Saisons, and Victor's restaurant, one of the crack 

places of resort in the city, where bon vivants and epicures have a decided 

propensity to congregate. : 

On the opposite side is the queerest combination of trades. Here is a de- 
pot of the fraits of Pomona, with stacks of apples, piles of oranges, strings 
of bananas, baskets of pecans, walnuts and shel!barks, little monuments of 
guava jelly and pyramids of cocoa nuts, piled up like cannon balls. Presid- 
ing over all is a stout, olive colored Spaniard in a striped guernsey shirt and 
fur cap—he is the deputy of the goddess, handles her luscious offerings 
and pockets the proceeds. Side b side with this isa hardware store, 
with long-legged spiders, and griddles aud sprawling gridirons; podgy, 
apopleptic looking iron pots and wide-mouthed copper kettles; casks of 
spikes, coils of wire, sholves of knives and forks ; packages of locks and bolts 
and barsand hooks, mute commentators upon the dishonesty of mankind. 
Then comes another, all looking exactly alike, arranged the same and all at- 
tended by individualsof the same pattern. Hardware, perishable fruits and 
spirits are the commodities exclusively dealt in in this row. How the sec- 
ond story is occupied no one can say. The balcony railings are usually 
hung with damp aud dingy looking clothes, sheets, towels,stockings,gowns, 

ts, and vests. Broken flower pots, with starveling rose bushes and 
Blighted geraniums, dragging out a miserable existence, may occasionally 
be seen, and pale, attenuated females with uncombed hair and drabbled 
dresses, deluging them with soap suds. An old man sometimes smokes 
his shurt clay pipe moodily, silent and alone, leaning over the balcony 
and listlessly watching the passers by; aud now and then a ehild will 
clamber upon the railings and terrify the beholder by demonstrations of 
descending head foremost to the pavement below. ph: 

The inhabitants by day are few, but at night the place swarms—it is 
alive. Fiddles, flutes, tambourines, grinding organs are going it at a great 
rate; busy feet are toeing and heeling it, but whereaway it is hard to 
tell. The sounds issue through the chinks of the window shutters, creep 
out beneath the doors, curl out of the chimney tops with the smoke; a 
strange jumble of queer sounds, half expressed notes, abridged cachinna- 
tions, bits of German glees, replete with consonants melodiously uttered, 
pervade the atmosphere with the indistinctness of a dream, till the Ca- 
thedral clock sonorously peals forth the hour of 12. Then the noise, 
which has been gradually growing less and less distinct, egy | sub- 
sides entirely—the lights fade away and the quiet of the night is distur- 
bed no more.—N. O. Picayune. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


YOTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, IN ITS SITTING OF THE 4TH OF 
NOVEMBER, 1848. 


PREAMBLE. 


In the presence of God, and in the name of the French people, the National 
——— proclaims—1—France has constituted herself a Republic. In adopt 
ing this form of government, her aim and object isto be able to advance more free- 
ly in the path of progress and civilization—to secure and augment the comfort of 
every one by a more equitable division of burdens, and a gradual diminution of 
ublic expenditure and taxes; and also to enable every citizen to attain, without 
urther disturbances, a more elevated and increasing degree of morality, of en- 
lightenment, and of personal comfort, by the successive and constant action of the 
institutions and laws. 2—The French Republic is democratic, one and indivisible. 
3. It recognizes rights and duties anterior to and superior to all positive laws. 4 
Its principles are liberty, equality, fraternity. Its basis and foundation is, family, 
labour, property and public order. 5—It respects the nationality of foreign peo- 
ple, as it is determined to make its ownto be respected. It undertakes no wars 
or the purpose of conquest, and never employs its armies against the liberty of 
any people 6—Reciprocal duties bind the citizens to the republic and the re- 
public to the citizens. 7—Citizens must love their country, obey the republic, 
and defend it at the cost of their lives, share in the burdens of the State, accord- 
ing to their fortunes, provide for themselves, by their labour, the means of exist- 
ence, and by their own forethought and care provide resources for the future. 
They must unite for the common good, and help each other in a brotherly manner, 
and aid to preserve the general order by obeying the moral and written laws which 
regulate society, both in families and individuals. 8—It isthe duty of the republic 
to protect the citizen in his person, his family, his religion, his property, and his 
labour, and to place that education which is necessary to every man, within the 
reach of every one. itis alsoits duty, by brotherly assistance, to secure existence 
to the poor and necessitous, either by procuring employment for them, such as is 
within its power, and not beyond its resources, or by giving relief to those who 
are not able to work and who have no family to help them. 
In consideration of the performance of these duties, and for the guarantee of all 
these rights, the National Assembly, faithful to the traditions handed down from 


the great Assemblies which inaugurated the French republic, decrees, as follows, 
the constitution of the republic : 


CHAPTER L—Of Sore: ignty. 
Artl. The Sovereignty resides in the total 


enable and imprescriptible. No individu 
themselves the exercise uf this sovereignty. 


ity of French citizens. It is inali- 


CHAPTER II.—Rights of Citizens—G uarantees by the Constitution. 
Art 2. No one can be arrested or detained prisoner unless accord 


al, no fraction of the people can take to | 


tions in a department or territory, will not be eligible in those places. Art. 28. 

The exercise of any remunerating public function is incompatible with the trust of 
a representative of the people. No member of the Assembly can be nominated or 

raised to public offices, receiving salary, and the appointment to which proceeds 

trom the executive, during the continuance of the Legislature. Exceptions to the 

above dispositions are to be settled by the organic electoral law. Art. 29. The 

terms ofthe above article are not applicable to assemblies elected for the revision 

of the Constitution. Art. 30. The elections for representatives shall be by de- 

partments, and by ballot. The electors shall vote at the chief place of their dis- 

trict. But the district may be, for local causes, divided into several sub-divisions, 

under forms and conditions to be determined by the electoral law. Art 31. The 

National Assembly is to be elected for the period of three years, to be then re- 
newed entirely. Forty five days, at least. before the end of the Legislature, a law 
shall be passed to fix the period of the new elections. If no law is passed within 
the prescribed time, the electors shall have full right to assemble and vote on the 
30th day preceding the close of the Legislature. The new Assembly is convoked. 
and called to meet, by full right, on the next day after the day on which the trust of 
the old Assembly expires. Art 32. The Assembly is permanent; but it may ad- 
journ to any time which it shall determine. During the continuance of any prcro 

gation, acommission, composed of members of committees, and twenty-five repre- 
sentatives, named by the Assembly by ballot, and an absolute majority, will have 
the right to call together the Assembly, in case of emergency Also, the President 
of the Republic will have the right to convoke the Assembly. The National As- 
sembly will determine the place of its sitting, and will settle the number and im- 
portance of the military forces for its defence, and have them atits order. Art 33 
Representatives are always free to be re-elected. Art34 The members of the Assem- 
bly are the representatives, not of the department which elected them, but of all 
France. Art 35. They cannot receive instructions to be binding onthem. Art 36. 
Their persons are inviolable. They cannot be tried, accused, nor condemned, at 
any time, for opiniors uttered within the Assembly Art 37. They cannot be a- 
rested for criminal offences, excepting for flagrant crimes, nor prosecuted, umil 
after permission granted by the Assembly. In case of flagrant crimes, the 
matter shall tempedlianety be referred to the Assembly, which shall authorise or re 

fuse the continuation of the prosecution. The above to apply also to the case of 
citizens imprisoned being made representatives. Art38. Every representative is 
to receive aremuneration, which he must not refuse. Art 39. The sittings of the 
Assembly are to be public. Nevertheless. the Assembly may form itself into a se 

cret committee, on the call of a number of representatives, as settled by the rules. 
Each member has the right of introducing bills according to the forms and rules. 
Art 40. The presence of half the members, and one over, is necessary tu form a 
quorum. Art 41. No bill (except in case of emergency) shall be passed till after 
it has undergone three different readings, at intervals of no less than five days be- 
tweeneach reading. Art 42. Every proposition claiming urgency or haste, must 
be preceded by areport of motives. [f the Assembly is of opinion to accede to 
the proposition, it will fix the time when the report upon the necessity of the case 

will be presented. On this report, if the Assembly admits the necessity of haste: 
it will fix the time of the debate. Ifthe Assembly decides against the urgency of 
the case, the bill will have to go through the usual course. 


CHAPTER V.—Of the Executive. 


Art 43. The French people delegate the executive power to acitizen, who shall 
receive thetitle of President of the Republic. Art 44. The President must be a 
native Frenchman, thirty years of age at least, and must never have lost the qualt- 
Bile Frenchman, Art 45. The President of the Republic shall be elected for 
our years, and shall not be eligible for re-election until after an interval of four 
years. Neither shall the Vice President, nor any ofhis relations or kindred, to the 
sixth degree inclusive, be eligible for re-election after him, within the same inter- 
val oftime. Art46. The election shall take place on the second Sunday of the 
month of May. If, in the event of death or dismissal, or from any other cause, a 
President be elected at any other period, his powers shall expire on the second 
Sunday of the month of May, in the fourth year following his election. The Presi- 
dent shall be elected by ballot, and by an absolute majority of votes, by the direct 
suffrages of all the electors of the French departments and of Algeria. Art 47. The 
records of the electoral operations shall be transmitted immediately to the National 
Assembly, which shall determine without delay upon the validity of the election, 
and shall proclaim the President of the Republic. If any candidate shall only re- 
ceive one-half of all the votes cast, or unless he shall receive at least two millions 
of votes, or ifthe conditions required by Art 44 are not fulfilled, the National As- 
sembly shall then electthe President of the Republic by an absolute majority, and 
by ballot, from among the five candidates who are eligible, and who shall have re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes. Art 48. Before entering upon his functions, 
the President of the Republic shall take an oath, in the presence of the Assembly, 
according to the terms and tener following :—“ In presence of God, and betore the 
French people, represented by the National Assembly, I swear to abide faithful 
to the democratic Republic, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties which 
the Constitution imposes upon me.” Art 49. He shall have the right to bring in 
bills by his Ministers in the National Assembly. He shall watch over and secure 
the execution ofthe laws. Art 50. He shall dispose of the armed force, without 
ever being able to command it in person. Art 51. Heshall not have the power to 
alienate by cession any portion of the French soil or territory, nor shall he be 
able to dissolve or adjourn the National Assembly, nor shall he have power iuany 
manner to suspend the laws, or the operation of the constitution and laws. 
Art 52. He shall, every year, present by a message to the National Assembl 
an account of the — state of the affairs ofthe republic. Art 53. He shall 
negociate and ratify treaties. No treaty shall be conclusive until after it has been 
approved by the National Assembly. Art54. He shall watch over the defences 
of the State, but he shall not have power to undertake any war without the consent 
of the National Assembly. Art 55. He shall have the pardoning power. But 
he shall not have the power to exercise this function until after he has taken the 
advice of the Council of State; general amnesties shall only be granted by a law 
passed for that purpose; the President of the republic, the Ministers, as well as 
all other persons condemned by the High Court of Justice, shall only be able to be 
pardoned by the National Assembly. Art 56. The President of the Republic 
shall promulgate the laws in thename of the French people. Art 57. Laws of 
emergency shall be promulgated after three days from their passage, and other 
laws after one month, counting from the day when they were adopted and passed 
by the National Assembly. Art 58. During the period of delay specified, the 
President may, by a message assigning reasons therefor, require a reconsideration 
ofthe law which has been passed. The Assembly shall then consider it, after | 
which the resolution it may take upon the matter shall be final and definitive, and 
shall be transmitted tothe President. Insuch a case the promulgation of the said 
law shall be made within the delay allowed tolaws of emergency. Art 59. In 
default of the promulgation of laws by the President, within the periods fixed by 
the preceding articles, the President of the Assembly shall provide for their due 
promulgation. Art60. Envoys and ambassadors from foreign powers shall be 
aceredited by the President of the republic. Art 61. He shall preside at all na- 
tional solemnities. Art 62. He shall be lodged at the cost of the republic, and 
shall receive asalary of six hundred thousand francs per annum. Art 63. He 
| shall reside in the place in which the National Assembly is holding its sessions, 








| 







and revoke, ina council of Ministers, all di ic agents, commanders-in-ehief of 
the armies of the republic, by sea and sie a Srorenes and superior officers 
of the National Guards, of the Seine, the Governors of Algeria and the other 
colonies, the Attorney General and all other functionaries of superior rank. 
He shall appoint and dismiss at the su ion of the petent minister, accord 

to the terms and conditions fixed by law, all other officers and functionaries of the 
government of inferior rank. Ar: 65. He shall have the power of suspending for 
aperiod not exceeding three months, those mts of the executive power who 
are elected by the le. He shall not be able to dismiss them unless by the 
advice of the council of State. The law will determine the case in which agents, 
having been dismissed, may be declared not to be eligible again for the same office. 
Such a declaration of ineligibility can only be pronounced by a formal judgment. 
Art 66, The number of ministers and their several duties shall be rettled | by 
the legislative power. Art 67. All acts of the President, excepting those b 
which he appoints or dismisses any of his ministers from office, shall not have 
effect, unless countersigned by some minister. Art 68. The President of the 
Republic, the ministers, the agents, and all the other depositories of public ’ 
shall be responsible each. in so far as he is concerned, for all the acts of cs go- 
vernment and of the administration. Every measure by which the President of 
the Republic shall dissolve or prorogue the Assembly, or interpose any obstacle 
to the exercise of its public trust, shall be deemed to be the crime of high treason. 
By any such single act, the President becomes divested of his functions, and the 
people are = not to yield obedience to him; the executive power shall be 
transferred in full authority to the National Assembly. The Judges of the High 
Courtof Justice shall immediately assemble, on pain of forfeiture of their offices. 
They shall call together a jury, in some place to Be by them designated, in order 
to proceed to trial and judgment upon the President and his accomplices ; and the 
shall themselves appoint a magistrate to be charged with the functions of public 
minister. A law, hereafter to be passed, shall decide the other cases of responsi- 
bility, as well as the forms and conditions of the prosecution of them. Art 69. The 
ministers shall have adinission into the midst of the National Assembly, and shall 
be heard whensoever they require it. They may also obtain the assistance of 
clerks, who shall have been appointed by a decree of the President of the Re- 
public. Art 70. There shall be a Vice President of the Republic, to be appoint- 
ed by the National Assembly, out of a list of three candidates oemenned the 
President within the month succeeding his election. The Vice President shall not 
be appointed from among the relations or kindred of the President tothe sixth de- 
gree inclusive. In any case of the prevention of the President, the Vice President 
shall take his place for the time. The Vice President shall be subiected to the 
same oath as the President. Ifthe Presidency shall become vacant by the death 
of the President, his dismissal from office, or from other causes, a new election for 
President shall be had within a month, 


CHAPTER VI.—O;, the Council of State. 


Art71, There shall be a Council of State, of which the Vice President of the 
Republic shall of right be the President. Art. 72. The members of this Council 
shall be appointed, each for six months, by the National Assembly. The half of 
this Council shall be renewed in the two frat months of each new legislature, by 
secret ballot, and by an absolute majority. They shall be indefinitely re-eligible. 
Art. 73. Such of the members of the Council of State, who shall have been ap- 
pointed from among members of the Assembly, shall be immediately replaced as 
representatives of the people. Art. 74. The members of the Council of State 
shall not be liable to be dismissed from their office, except by the National As- 
sembly, at the suggestion of the President. Art.75. The Council of State shall 
be consulted upon all bills or laws to be presented by the goverment, which, ac- 
cording to law, must be presented for their previous examination ; and they shall 
also advise upon parliamentary bills which the Asse ..»ly may send to them for 
their examination. The Council of State shall prepare the rules of public admin- 
istration, and shall alone, and by itself, make rules in relation to subjects over which 
the National Assembly shall give to it a special command. It shall exercise over 
the public administrations all the powers of control and of superintendence which 
shallhereafter be conferred upon it by law. The law will determine the other 
powers and duties of the Council. 


CHAPTER VII.—Of the Interior Administration. 


Art. 76. The division of the territory into departments, arrondissements, dis - 
tricts and communes shall be mnaintained. Their present limits shall not be chan 
ed, except by law. Art.77. There shall be—Ist In each department an ad: 
ministration composed of a prefect, ageneral council, and a council of prefec- 
ture. 2d. Ineach arrondissement a sub-prefect. 3d. In each district, a district coun- 
cil; nevertheless, only a single district-council shall be established in a city which is 
divided into several districts. 4th, In each commune, an adininistration, composed 
of a Mayor, his assistants, and a municipalcouncil. Art.78. A law, to be passed 
hereafter, shall fix the composition and daties of the General Councils, the District 
Councils and the Municipal Councils, as well as, also, the manner of appointing the 
Mayors, and their assistants. Art.79. The General Councils and the Municipal 
Councils shall be elected by the direct vote of all citizens living in the departmeut 
or the district; each district shall elect one member of the General Council; a spe- 
cial law shall regulate the forms of election in the Department of the Seine, also in 
all cities containing a population of over twenty thousand souls. Art, 80. The 
Councils General, the District Councils, and the Municipal Councils may be dis- 
solved by the President of the Republic, on the advice of the Council of State; 
the law will fix the period within waich a new election shall be held, after such 


dissolution, ? 
CHAPTER VIII.—Of the Judiciary Power. 


Art 81. Justice shall be awarded, gratis, in the name of the French people. 
Their proceedings shall be public, except in cases where at age | may be de- 
trimental either to the public order or the public morals, in which case the 
Court shall declare the same by a formal judgment. Art 82. Trial by 
jury shall te continued in criminal cases. Art 83. The decision upon all po- 
litical offences, and upon all offences committed by means of the press, or by 
any other mode of publication, shall belong exclusively to the jury. The or- 

anic laws shal! determine the tribunal and powers in relation to offences of 
insult and defamation against private persons. Art 84. The jury alone shall 
decide upon the question of damages claimed on account of alleged offences by 
the Press. Art 85. The justice of peace and their assistant judges of the first 
instance, and judges of appeals, members of the Court of Cassation, Court of 
Accounts, shall be appointed by the President of the republic. according to a 
system of candidateship or conditions hereafter to be regulated by law. Art 
86. The magistrate shall be appointed by the President of the republic. Art 
87. The judges of the first instance and of appeals, and the members of the 
Court of Cassation, shall be appointed for life. They shall not be dismissed 
or suspended, except after formal judgment rendered against them, nor pen- 
sioned off, except for causes, and according to procedures appointed by law. 
Art 88. The councils of war and of revision of the armies by sea and b 

land, the tribunals of commerce, the prud’hommes, and other special tribunals, 
shall retain their present organization, and their present functions, until the law 
shall decide otherwise. Art 89. Conflicts of jurisdiction between courts shall 
be regulated by a special tribunal, posed of bers of the Court of Cas- 
sation and of Counsellors of State, to be designated every three years, an 
equal number, by the respective bodies to which they belong. This tribunal 
shall be under the presidentship of the Minister of Justice. Art 90. Appeals 
for incompetence, or excess of power, against the decree of the Court of Ac- 
counts, shall be carried before the above tribunal of conflictive jurisdiction. 
Art 91. A high Court of Justice shall decide, without appeal or demur or an- 
nulment, all accusations made by the National Assembly against the President 
of the republic or his ministers. It shall likewise, in the same way, try all 
cases of persons accused of crimes, attempts, or plots against the internal and 
external safety of the State, which the Assembly may have sent before it for 
trial. Except the case provided for in Article 68, it shall not be called togeth- 
er unless by decree of the National Assembly, which shall also designate the 
city in which the court shall hold its sittings. Art 92. The high Court shall 
be composed of five judges, and of thirty-six jurymen. Every year, in the first 
day of the month of November, the Court of Cassation shall — from among 
its members, by secret ballot, and an absolute — the judges and assistant 
judges of the high Court. The five judges, who will sit regalarly, will themselves 
select their President. The magistrates performing the functions of the public 
ministry, shall be designated by the President of the 7 my | and, in the event 
of the accusation of the President or his Ministers, by the National Assembly, 
the jury, to the number of thirty-six, and four supplementary ones, shall be taken 
from among the members of the General Councils of the Departments. Repre- 
sentatives of the people shall not be able to compose any part of these by os 
Art93. When a decree of the Natiunal Assembly shall have ordered the for- 
mation of the High Court of Justice, as also in the cases provided for in the 68th 
Article, on the requisition of the President or of one of the Judges, the President 
of the Courtof Appeal, and in default of that court, the president of the tribunal 
of the first instance of the department, shall draw lots in public assembly for the 
name of a member of the General Council. Art 94. Onthe day indicated 
the judgment, if there are less than sixty jurymen present, the number shall be 
filled up by supplementary jurymen drawn by lot by the President of the High 
Court of Justice, from among the namesof the members of the Council General 
of the Department in which the Court holds its sitting, Art95. Those jurymen 
who shall not have given an adequate excuse, shall be condemned toa fine of not 
less than one thousand francs, and not more than ten thousand, besides sufferi 
the privation of their political rights for five years at the utmost. Art96. B 
the accused and the public accuser shall have the right to challenge, as in ordina- 
ry cases. Art97. The verdict of the jury pronouncing the accused guilty, cannot 
be rendered except by a moe of two thirds of all the jurymen. Art 98. In 
all cases of ministerial responsibility, the National Assembly may, according to 
the circumstances, send the accused Minister to be tried either before the High 
Ceurtof Justice or by the ordinary tribunals for civilremedies. Art99. The Na- 
tional Assembly ote | the President of the Republic may, at all events, transmit 
the examination of the acts of any minister, (except of the President himself) to 
the Council of State, the report of whom, in the premises, shall be made public. 
Art 100. The President of the Republic can only be brought to trial before the 
High Court of Justice. Except, as is provided for by Art 68, he cannot be tried 
unless upon accusation made by the National Assembly for crimes and misdemea- 








| nours, which shall be determined by law. 


CHAPTER IX.—Of the Public Forces. 

Art. 101. The public force is instituted tor the purpose of defending the State 
against enemies from without, and atthe same time, made ty secure, internally, the 
maintenance of order, andthe execution of the laws. Itisc mposed of the Nation- 
al Guard, and of the army by sea andby land. Art. ! 2 iivery F renchman is 
bound to serve as soldier, and to belong to the National Guard, exceptin cases of 


exception provided by law. The privilege for every citizen to liberate himself 








and shall not be able to leave the continental territory of the republic without be- 
ing authorized by law todo so. Art 64. The President of the Republic shall have | 


from the necesity of personal military service, shall be regulated by the law of re- 
cruitment. Art. 103. Theorganization of the National Guard, and theconstitu- 


ing to the | power to appoint and revoke the appointment of the Ministers. He shall appoint | tion of the army, shall be regulated bylaw. Art, 104. The public force is essen- 
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tially obedient, No armed force can constitute a deliberative body. Art. 105. 
The public force employed to maintain, interior order, can only act upon the requi- 
sition of the constituted authorities, according to the regulations rescribed by the 
legislative power. Art 106. A law shall determine those cases in which the state 
of sie shall be declared, and shall regulate the forms and determine the effects 
of such a measure. Art. 107. No foreign troops can be introduced into the 
French territory, without the previous consent of the the National Assembly. 
CHAPTER X.—Special Arrangements. 

Art 108. The Legion of Honour is maintained. Its statutes shall be revised, 
and made to harmonise with the Constitution. Art 109. The territory of Algeria 
and of the Colonies is declared French territory, and shall be governed by tem: 

rary laws, until a special law places them under the ye Sows of the Constitution. 
‘Art 110. The National Assembly confides the deposit of the present constitution, 
and of the rights consecrated by it, to the keeping and to the patriotism of every 
Frenchman. 

CHAPTER XI.—Of the Revision of the Constitution. 

Art 111. Whenever, in the last year of a legislature any National, Assembly 
shall have expressed the wish that de consatution should be modified, in whole or 
in part, this revision shall be entered upon in the following manner :—The wish 
expressed by the Assembly shall not be converted into a definitive resolution, ex- 
ceptafter three successive deliberations held upon the subject, at the interval of 
one month between each deliberation, and the measure shail only be carried by a 
vote of three-fourths of the Assembly. The ber of votes in favonr of this re 
vision must be 500 atleast. The Assembly for revision shall only be mene 
fer three months. It shall only engage in the special revision for which it has been 
assembled : yet, in cases of emergency, it may provide for legislative necessities. 

CHAPTER XIL—T'emporary Arrangements. 

Art 112. The provisions of the codes, laws, and relations now in force, and 
which are not contrary to the present constitution, shall remain in force until other. 
wise provided by law. Art 113. All the authorities, constituted by the present 
laws, shall continue in the exercise of their present duties until the promulgation 
of the organic laws which relate to them. Art114. The law of judiciary organi- 
zation will determine the particular mode for the mppesanins and first composi- 
tion of the new tribunals. Art 115. Immediately after the vote upon the constitu- 
tion, the preparation of the organic laws shall be proceeded upon, in such manner 
as shall be determined by a special law forthe purpose. Art116. The first elec- 
tion of a president of the republic, shall take place in conformity with the special 
law on this subject, passed by the National Assembly on the 28th of October, 1848. 
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THE SEA SERPENT. 

Professor Owen, the distinguished naturalist, has given the following 
opinion upon the marine monster receatly seen by Captain M’Quhae 
from the deck of H. M. 8S. Dedalus. It will be observed that the Pro- 
fessor disbelieves the existeuce of Sea Serpents, and argues his posi- 
tion with care and skill. The animal ia question he sets down asa Sea- 
lion. 


The sketch’ will suggest the rep!y to your query *“* whether the mon- 
ster seen from the Dedalus be anything but a Saurian /’’ If it be the 
true answer it destroys the romance of the incident, and will be anything 
but acceptable to those who prefer the excitement of the imagination to 
the satisfaction of the jadgment. Iam far from insensible to the pleas- 
ures of the discovery of a new aud rare animal, but before [ can enjoy 
them certain conditions, e. g. reasonable proot or evidence of its existence, 
must be fuitilled. Iam also tar from undervaluing the information which 
Captain M‘Qubae has given us of what he saw. When fairly analysed 
it lies in asmall compass ; but my kuowledge of the animal kingdom 
compels me to draw other conclusions from the phenomena than those 
which the gallant captain seems to have jumped at. He evidently saw a 
large animal moving rapidly through the water, very dittereut from any- 
thing he had before witnessed—neither a whale, a grampus, a great 
shark, an alligator, nor any other of the larger surface-swimming crea- 
tures which are fallen in with in ordinary voyages. He writes, “Ou 
our attention being called to the object it was discovered to be au enor- 
mous serpent” (read “ animal’), “ with the head and shoulders kept 
about four feet constantly above the surlace of the sea. The diameter 
of the serpent” (animal) ‘ was about 15 or 16 inches behind the head ; 
its colour a dark brown, with yellowish white about the throat.” No 
fins were seen (the captain says there were none; but from his own 
account he did not see enough of the animal to prove his negative). 
“ Something like the mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed 
washed about its back.’ So much of the body as was seen was “ not 
used in propelling the animal through the water, either by vertical or 
horizontal undulation.” A calculation ef s length was made under a 
strong preconception of the nature of the Least. The head, e. g. is stated 
to be “ without any doubt that of a snake ;” and yet a snake would be 
the last species to which a naturalist conversant with the torms and char- 
acters of the heads of animals would refer such a head as that of which 
Captain M‘Quhae has transmitted a drawing to the Adinivalty, and 
which he certifies to have been accurately copied in the ///ustrated London 
News for October 28, 1848, p. 265. 

Your Lordship will observe that no sooner was the ciptain’s attention 
called to the object than “ it was discovered to be an enormous serpent,” 
and yet the clos»st inspection of as much of the body as was visible, a 
fleur @éau, tailed to detect any undulations of the body, although such 
actions constitute the very character which would distinguish a serpenti- 
form swimm>r from any other marine species. The foregone conclusion, 
therefore, of the beast’s being a sea serpent, notwithstanding _ its 
capacicus vaulted cranium and stiff inflexible trunk, must be keptin mind 
in estimating the value of the approximation made to the total length ofthe 
animal, as ‘‘ at the very least 60 feet.” This is the only part of the des- 
cription, however, which seems tome to be so uncertain as to be inad- 
missible in an attempt to arrive at aright conclusion as to the nature of 
the animal. The more certain characters of the animal are these :— 
Head, with a convex, moderately capacious crauium, short obtuse muzzle, 
gape of the mouth notextendiug further than to beneath the eye, which 
is rather small, round, filling closely the palpebral apercure ; colour dark 
browu above, yellowish white beneath ; sarface smooth, without scules, 
scutes, or other conspicuous modificationsol hard and naked cuticle. And 
the captain says, “ Had it been a manof my acquaintance I should have 
easily recognized his features with my naked eye.” Nostrils not men- 
tioned, but indicated in the drawing by a cresceutic mark at the end of 
the nose or muzzle. All these are the characters of the head of a warm- 
blooded mammal; none of them those of a cold-blooded reptile or fish. 
Body long, dark browa, not undulating, without dorsal or other appareut 
fins ; ‘ but something like the mane ot a horse, or rather a banch of sea- 
weed washed about its back.” The character of the integuments would 
be a most important one for the zoologi-t in the determiuatiou of the 
class to which the above defined creature belonged. If auy opinion can 
be deduced as to the integuments from the above indication, it is that the 
species had hair, which, if it was too short and close to be distiaguished 
on the head, was visible where it usually is the longest, on the middle 
line of the shoulders or advauced pert of the back, where it was not stiff 
and upright like the rays of a fin, but “ washed about.” Guided by the 
above interpretation of the “ mane of a horse, or a bunch of sea-weed,” 
the animal was not acetaceous mammal, bat rather a great seal. But 
what seal of large size, or indeed of any size, would be encountered in 
latitude 24° 44’ south, aud longitude 9° 22’ east—viz., about 300 miles 
from the western shore of the southern end of Africa ? 

The most likely species to be there met with are the largest of the seal 
wibe, e. g. Anson's sea lion, or that known to the southern whalers by the 
name of the “Sea Elephant,” the phoca proboscidia, which attains the 
length of trom 20 to 30 feet. These great seals abound in certain of the 
islands of the southern and antarctic seas, from which an individual is oc- 
casioually floated off upon an iceberg. The sea lion exhibited in London 

ast spriag, which was a young individual of the phoca proboscidia, was ac 

tually captured in that predicament, having beeu carried by the currents 

that set uorthward towards the Caps, where its temporary resting place 
was rapidly melting away. Wheua large individual of the phoca probos- 
cidia or phoca leonina is thus buorue otf to a distance from its native shore, 
it 1s compelled to return for rest to its floating abode after it has made its 
daily excursion in quest of fishes or squids that constitute its food. It is 
thus broaght by the iceberg into the latitudes of the Cape, and perhaps 
further north, belure the berg has melted away. Then the poor seal is 
compelled to swim as long as strength endures; and in such a predica- 
ment I imagine the creature was that Mr. Sartoris saw rapidly approach- 
ing the Dedalus from before the beam, scanuing, probably, its capabilities 
as areating place, as it paddled its long stiff body past the ship. In so 
doing, it would raise a head of the form and colour f smat ve aud deline- 
ated by Captain M Qahae, Supported also on aneck of the diameter given; 
the thick neck passing into au inflexible trunk, the longer aud coarser hair 
pedo 5 138 oye i ky sone would 8\ve rise to the idea, especially if the 
phoca leoniaa, explained by the similes above cited. The 
organs of locomotion would be out of sight. The pectoral fins being set 
on very low down, as iu my sketch, the chiet impelling force would Othe 
action of th deeper immersed terminul tins aud tail, which would what 
along eddy, readily mistakeable by one looking at the strange phenome- 


* This was a reduced copy of the drawing of the head of 
Captain M’Quhae, attached ‘to the submerged body of a larg 
long eddy produced by the action of the terminal flippers. 
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non with a sea serpent in his mind’s eye for an indefinite prolongation of 
the body. ; 
It is very probable that not one on board the Dedalus ever before be- 
held a Bigantic seal freely swimming in the open ocean. Entering unex- 
ectedly upon that vast and commonly blank desert of waters it would 
= a strange aud exciting spectacle, and might be well interpreted as a 
marvel; but the creative powers of the human mind appear to be really 
very limited, and on all the occasions where the true source of the “ great 
unknown” has been detected—whether it has proved to be a file of 
sportive porpoises, or a pair of gigantic sharks,—old Ponteppidan’s sea 
serpeut with the mane has uniformly suggested itself as the representa- 
tive of the portent, until the mystery has been unravelled. _ 

The vertebru of the sea serpent described aud delineated in the Wer- 
nerian Transactions, vol. i., aud sworn to by the fishermen who saw it off 
the Isle of Stronsa (one of the Orkneys), in 1808, two of which vertebrie 
are in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, are certainly those of a 
great shark, of the genus selache, aud are not distinguishable from those 
of the species called “ Lesking shark,” of which individuals from 30 feet 
to 35 feet in length have been captured or stranded on our coasts. 

I have no unmeet confidence in the exactitade of my interpretation of 
the phenomena wituessed by the captain and others of the Dedalus. I 
am too seusible of the inadequacy of the characters which the ee 
ty of a ropidly passing animal, “ in a long ocean swell,” enabled them to 
note, for the determination of its species or genus. Giving due credence 
to the most probably accurate elements of their description, they do little 
more than guide the zoologist to the class, which, in the present instance, 
is not that of the serpent or the saurian. 

But I amusually asked, after each endeavour to explain Captain 
M’Quhae's sea serpent, ‘‘ Why there should not be a great sea serpent?” 
—often, too, in a tone which seems to imply, ‘“‘ Do you think then, there 
are not more marvels in the deep than are dreamt of iu your philosophy?” 
And freely conceding that point, I have felt bound to give a reason for 
scepticism as well as faith. [lf a gigautic sea serpent actually exists the 
species must of course been pepenere through successive generations 
from its first creation and introduction in the seas of this planet. Con- 
ceive then, the number of individuals that must have lived and died and 
have left their remains to attest the actuality of the species during the 
enormous lapse of time from its beginuing to the 6th of August last! 
Now, aserpent, being an air-breathing animal with long vesicular and 
receptacular lungs, dives with an effort, and commouly floats when dead ; 
and so would the sea serpent, until decomposition or accident had opened 
the tough integument and let out the imprisoned gases, Then it would 
sink, and, if in deep water, be seen uo more until the sea rendered up 
its dead, after the lapse of the ons requisite fer the yielding of its place 
to dry land—a change which has actually revealed to the present gener- 
ation the old sauriau monsters that were entombed at the bottom of the 
ocean of the secondary geological periods of our earth’s history. During 
life the exigencies of the respiration of the great sea serpent would al- 
ways compel him frequently to the surface ; and when dead aud swol- 
len— 

“ Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
He would 
* Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

Titanian or earth-born that warred on Jove.”’ 
Sach a spectacle, demonstrative of the species if it existed, has not hith- 
erto met the gaze of any of the countless voyagers who have traversed 
the seas in so many directions. Cousideriug, too, the tides and currents 
of the ocean, it seems still more reasonable to suppose that the dead sea 
serpent would be occasionally cast on shore. However, | do not ask for 
the entire carcase. The structure of the back bone of the serpent tribe 
is so peculiar, that a single vertebra would suflice to determine the ex- 
istence of the hypothetical Ophidian; aud this will not be deemed an 
unreasonable request when it is remembered that the vertebra are more 
numerous in serpeuts than in any other animal. Such large, blanched, 
and scattered bones on any sea-shore would be likely to attract even 
common curiosity; yet there is no vertebrie of a serpent larger than the 
ordinary pythons and boas in any museum in Europe. 

Few sea coasts have been more sedulously searched, or by more acute 
naturalists (witness the labours of Sara and Loven) than those of Nor- 
way. Krakens and sea serpents ought to have been living and dying 
thereabouts from long before Pontoppidau’s time, to our day, if all tales 
were true; yet they have never yvouchsated a single fragment of their 
skeleton to any Scandinavian collector; whilst the other great denizens 





of those seas have been by no means so charry. No museums, in fact, 
are so rich in the skeletous, skulls, bones, and teeth of the numerous 
kinds of whales, cachalots, grampuses, walruses, sea unicorns, seals, &c., 
as those of Deumark, Norway, aud Sweden; but of any large marine 
noudescript or indeterminable monster they cannot show a trace. 

I have inquired repeatedly whether the natural history collections of 
Boston, Philadelphia, or other cities of the United States might possess 
any unusually large ophidian vertebrie, or any of such peculiar form as 
to indicate some large and unknown marine animal; but they have re 
ceived no such specimens. 

The frequency with which the sea serpent has been supposed to have 
appeared near the shores and harbours of the United States has led to its 
being specified as the ‘‘ American Serpent;” yet out of the 200 vertebre 
of every individual that should have lived and died in the Atlantic since 
the creation of the species, not one has yet been picked up on the shores 
of America. The diminutive snake, less than a yard in length, “ killed 
upon the sea shore,’’ apparently beaten to death, “by some labouring 
people of Cape Ann,” United States (see the 8vo. Pamphlet, 1817, Boston, 
page 38), and figured in the Illustrated London News, October 28, 1848, 
from the original American memoir, by no means satisfies the condition 
of the problem. Neither do the saccopharynx of Mitchell, nor the ophiog 
nathus of Harwood—the one 4 1-2 feet, the other 6 feet, long; both are 
surpassed by some of the congers of our own coasts, and like other mur- 
wuoid fishes and the known small sea suakes (hydrophis) swim by undu- 
latory movements of the body. 

The fossil vertebra aud skull which were exhibited by Mr. Koch in 
New York aud Boston as those of the great sea serpent, and which are 
now in Berlin, belonged to different individuals of a species which I had 
previously proved to be an extinct whale; a determination which has 
subsequently been confirmed by Professors Muller and Agassiz Mr. 
Dixon, of Worthing, has discovered many fossil vertebrw in the Eocene 
tertiary clay at Bracklesham. which belongs to a large species of an ex- 
tinct genus of serpent (pal@ophis), founded on similar vertebra from the 
same formation in the Isle of Sheppey. The largest of these ancient 
British snakes was 20 feet in lengih; but there is no evidence that they 
were marine. 

The Sea Saurians of the Secondary periods of geology have been re- 
placed in the Tertiary and actual seas by marine Mammals. No remains 
of Cetacea have been found in Lias or Oolite, and no remains of Plesiosaur, 
or Icthyosaur, or any other secoudary reptile, have been found iu Eocene 
or later tertiary deposits, or recent, oa the actual sea shores, and that the 
old air-breathing sanrians floated when they died has been shown in the 
Geological Transactions (vol. v., second series, p. 512). The inference that 
may reasonably be drawn from no recent carcase or fragment of such 
baving ever being discovered, is streagthened by the corresponding ab- 
sence of any trace of their remains in the tertiary beds. 

Now, on weighing the question, whether creatures meriting the name 
of “ great sea serpent” do exist, or whether any of the gigantic marine 
saurians of the secondary deposits may have continued to live up to the 
present time, itseems to me less probable that no part of the carcase of 
such reptiles should have ever been discovered in a recent or unfossilized 
state, than that men should have been deceived by a cursory view ot a 
partly submerged and rapidly moving animal, which might only be 
strange to themselves. In other words, | regard the negative evidence 
from the utter absence of any of the recent remaius of the great sea ser- 
pents, krakens, or Enaliosauria, as stronger against their actual existence 
than the positive statements which have hitherto weighed withthe pub- 
lic mind in favour of their existence. A larger body of evidence from eye 
witnesses might be got together iu proof of ghosts than of the sea serpent. 

Captain M’Quhae has published a reply in the Times, for which we 
have not room this week. 





ABERNACLE.—MADAME ANNA BISHOP respectfully announces to the citizens 

of wew York, that her first and only Grand Gala Concert in this City, will take place on 
Saturday, December 23d, 1848; on which occasion will be presented the most briliiant Pro- 
gramme of the season. The performances wil! be of the most splendid and attractive charac- 
ter, of which due notice will be given, d16— 





AURICE STRAKOSCH, Pianist of the Emperor of Russia, will give a Farewell 
Concert, (positively his last performance in this City) at MUSICAL HALL, 539 Broad- 
way, on Saturday, December 16th, The celebrated Pianist, HENRI HERZ, has kindly as- 
sented to appear on the same night with Mk. Strakoscu, whe will perform amongst other 
pieces, for the first time in America, two descriptive fantasies, “Le Vesuve’..Scene Pittor- 
esque—“ La Sylphide”.. Fantasie Romantique, and a Grand Duo Concertante, with Mr. Henri 
Herz. Maurice Strakosch will be assisted by MISS JULIA L. NORTHALL, and SIGNOR 
ANTONIO RARILI, who wili preside at the Piauo Forte. Doors open at7 o'clock. Con- 
cert tocommence at 8. The Grand Piano of M. strakosch, is from the Factory of J. Pleyel 
& Co., Paris; Agency in New_York 375 Broadway. The other Grand is from the Factory of 
Heori Herz; Agency in New York, 447 Broadway. Ac™ission One Dollar. Tickets to be 
had at the principal Music stores, and at the Hotels. d 16—1t 
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The new Cunard Steaiaer Canada, Capt. Judkins, reached this port at am 
early hour on Thursday meraing. She sighted the Highland Light onWed- 
nesday night, but was detained outside by thick weather. She sailed 
from Liverpool on the 25th ult.: aud until her arrival at Halifax expe- 
rienced a continued succession of heavy Westerly gules. In spite of this 
somewhat lengthened passage, the Canada las proved herself a staunch 
aud swift boat. Passengers describe the weather she experienced as un- 
precedented, and aa Americon sea captain who has crossed the Atlantie 
seventy times, assured our informant that, though he had felt gales of 
wind equally severe, he had never known them so long continued. 





The European news is this week of less importance than usual. The 
overland mail arrived in London on the 8th ult. with dates from Bombay 
to the 17th ult., Calcutta to the 7th of October, and from Hong Kong to 
the 29th of September. The following is the summary of news as 
given by the Fimes. It appears to be the settled purpose of our Govern- 
ment to annex the Punjab to our otber East India possessions. 

The present mail does not bring any fresh intelligence as to the posi- 
tion of our forces in the field. We are informed, however, on precise 
authority, that the annexation of the Punjab had been determined upoa 
by the Government of India, and that operations on an adequate scale 
were to be undertaken with that object. By this date Lord Gough would 
be in the field with an army of 30,000 men, while 10,000 troops from the 
Bombay Presidency were to co-operate along the line of the Indus. Ad. 
ditional reserves, not then developed, were being prepared for the cam- 

vaigu. It was expected that operations would commence actively dur- 
ing the early part of December. 

esides the fact just noticed, and the preparations which were being 
made from all sides of India for the contest, and the consequent exten- 
sion of territory, including au augmentation of some 15,000 troops te the 
Bengal army, there is no point for prominent notice in the details of mili. 
tary proceedings. As regards the political aspect of affairs, every chiet 
in the Punjab is regarded as more or less seriously implicated, includin 
nearly all those with whem Lord Hardinge’s treaties were concluded, 
and ina mauner that leaves the grounds for a declaration of war but too 
apparent. There is still, however, the singular exception as regards the 
real position and the prebable inutentious of Gholab Singh, whose conduct 
is more than ever au euigma, and the ouly incomplete feature in the 
otherwise universal character of disaffection among the sikhs. But the 
most that is now said in favour of Gholab Singh by those who are willing 
to give him credit for ulterior intentions of fidelity, is that, although co- 
vertly oue of the main abettors of the insurrection, they consider it is not 
from any hope of resisting our arms, but under an intentionof siding with 
us at the last hour, thereby to build a still higher fortune on the tall of 
his numerous rivals, whom he had implicated to their ruin. 

We have not heard anything as to the junction of Chutter Singh’s forces 
trom the Hazaret, but on the contrary, as regards his sou Shere Singh, 
whom he is anxious to reach, there appears every ground tor crediting a 
rumour that Moolraj is by no meaus inclined to trust his new ally in the 
field. This, we aretold, had been a result of Edwardes’ tact in having 
entered on a feigned correspondence, to foil the plotters at their own 
weapons; but, be this as it may, the assumption may be regarded as not 
unlikely to have occurred trom the extreme duplicity of the Sikh character. 

Attack and Peshawur are still safe, although from the unsettled state of 
the surrounding districts, and the inadequate force in possession, some 
daager attends tho state of those fastnesses. 

As regards the Punjab, the important fortress of Govindhur is now 
strongly occupied, forming with Umritsur and Lahore the chief points of 
strength in the Sikh territory, Upwards of 60 heavy guns were found 
secreted in Govindhar, with large stores of ammunition and provisions. 

We may observe in this place, from intelligence before us, thut Lieut 
Edwardes’ abilities as a soldier and strategist appear even more marked 
under the difficulties that have hourly thickened. We are informed that 
Shere Singh’s defection would have certainly been further put off until 
an hour when its consequences must in all probability have been most 
disastrous, but that Edwardes, wuo bad never ceased to entertain a strong 
suspicion of the fidelity of the Sikh force, brought matters to an issue b 
putting the Pathans in an inconvenient flanking position upou the Sik 
lines, and by a proposition he made, that on the ensuing day a party of 
his men should assist in serving Shere Singh's guns. We observe that a 
question has been mooted in the Ludian press, to the effect that the Dewan 
was never in carnest in fighting against Edwardes. On this subjecta 
correspordent, whese opinions we have reason ic esteer., says:—* In- 
stead of supposing that Moolraj was playing with him, and allowing 
himself to be beaten, any one who knows the natives can tell that four 
months of impunity to such a rebellion would make a Moolraj of any 
Patell in the country. It is to Edwardes’ desperate gallantry we owe 
the fact that the insurgent forces of the Punjab are not yet «nited, nor 
probably ever will be. Edwardes is the stamp of man we stand in need 
ofin India—such as Providence has ever yet afforded us; and if they 
faii us we may expect to lose our empire by kingdoms in a day.” Else- 
where the same correspondent observes :— The Duke laid it dovrn as a 
rule, half a century ago, that the greater the difliculties of the season the 
better fora disciplined army to attack one undisciplined Sir Charles 
Napier proved it in practice within the last few years. In such circum- 
stances the English general loses men by scores from sun and fatigue, bat 
the enemy lose hundreds, and they will desert by thousands. For this, 
however, it requires a general who can stand up against the crumbling 
of men deprived of every comfort, and neither in that respect, nor in In- 
spiring his men with confidence or enthusiasm, has Sir Charles’s mantle 
fallen this side of Suez.” . F 

We have, happily, confirmation of an advice sent us by the preceding mail, 
to deny an aseertion in the former issue ofthe Bombay Times, that Gen- 
eral Whish had left his siege guns behind him. Whish took with him 
every gun, aud the siege train was afterwards posted in his rear at Sooja- 
bad, where the heavy train can take care of itself. The actual news 
from the camp is sufficiently satisfactory. We hear of no annoyance on 
their line of communication. Major Jacob had sent up 500 of his horse 
and au infantry regiment was immediately to follow. There are said to 
be many grumblers among them, and a fear of sickness, the usual feature 
upon inactivity after exertion in Iudia. The best thing to be wished for 
them is a chance of a stand-up fight outside of the walls, but there ap- 
pears little probability that such would happen. ; 

From China we have accounts of trouble brewing between Mr. Davis, 
the American Envoy, and the Imperial Commissioner, at Canton. The 
following is a statement of the facts. . 

“The new Governor of Cauton, who affects a supercilious bearing to- 
wards all foreigners, and refused some months ago to graut an interview 
to the Spanish Ambassador, has contrived to get into an awkw ard squab- 
ble with the Minister of the United States. For some time the Governor 
refused to fix a day for receiving Mr. Davis, and when he at last appoint- 
ed one, he did so while that gentleman was absent at Macao. Mr. Davis, 
as soon as the intimation was conveyed to him, sent word that he =—— 
wait on his Excellency ut the time appoiuted, and lett Macao without . 
lay, but was retarded in his progress up the river by contrary winds, an 
reached Canton a day too late. He sent an explanation and expression 
of his regret to the Governor (Sue), requesting that avother day might be 
fixed. To this application rn answer was returned of so insolent a tenor, 
that Mr. Davis deemed it inadmissible, and returned it with a note to the 
following effect :—*1 shall wait a few days more for an apology, and if 
that is withheld, it remains forme to decide whether at once to blockade 
the river, or proceed to the northward to see what I can do there. The 
Plymouth and Preble (ships-of-war) now here » and the Ohio, eng lon. 
tle-ship; the Dolphin, 10.gun brig avd the £ rinceton, steamer, shortly 
expected, alfurd ample meaus to enforce my demands. : 

Hong Kong and the Chinese waters were visited by a severe and de: 
structive typhoon on the 31st of Augast and the Ist of September. Sim- 
lar in character to the fearful hurricanes of the West India Islands, these 
storms are much dreaded. On the present occasion the disasters amongst 
the shipping were namerous, but not many European lives were lost, 
Amongst the vesze!s totally lost was the Isabella Robertson, one of the opium 
receiving ships, with a valuable cargo of the drug on board. The United 
States Frigate Plymouth rode out the gale, and her officers and crew were 
conspicuously instrumental in saying persons clingiag to the wrecks, oF 


. * . tf bl ; j Ay 
otherwise im danger of perishing. They rescued upwards of thirty ins 
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since his arrival, Arthur heard the pleasant tones of domestic harmony, 
as young and old, without a dissenting voice, chimed in with her merry 
—— at burly old John. 

e looked up from his book ; there were no surly faces; no one was 
exulting over another; no one was provoked; aud, wonder of wonders, 
two of the children peaceably occupied the same chair, keeping each 
other steady with encircling arms, that they might be all the nearer to 
Cousin Sydney, and not miss one syllyable of her “ stories of the road.” 
Had a good fairy alighted amongst them, atid suddendly transformed 
them with a sprinkling of honey-dew, Arthur would soon have expected 
pearls and diamonds—-as the story runs—to fall from their lips, as the 
courteous words and pleasant laughter that now broke on his ear ; and 
wondering and inquisitive as to the natare of the charm, he found himself 
looking aud listening as Sydney went ou. 

‘« Half-smothered iu cloaks, which John would wrap round me, who 
should I meet when we were half-way but Mr. Miller, your rector. How 
he knew me is a mystery, for there was nothing to be seen but my eyes.” 

Iu spite of himself, Arthur could uot help thinking they were likely to 
be remembered ; aud, whether his look said so or not, at this poiut the 
speaker seemed slightly disconcerted, and the eyes aud the cheek cer- 
tainly brightened a little, as she laughingly proceeded— 

“ He—Mr. Miller—thought [ had not defences enough, and wanted to 
wrap his great coat rouad my feet; but when [declined it, in compassion 
to his owa wants, what do you think he said? It was just such a reason 
as you would give yourself, dear uuncle—* [t did not matter for him, but 
young ladies were made of diiferent stuf.” 

Mr. Wilson laughed, and yet coloured a little. Perhaps some memory 
of the morning's discussion about che chaise rose up to remind him that, 
however similar in expression, he was very far behind Mr. Miller in con- 
sideration; and he was honestly about to make some confession of the 
kind, when Mrs. Wilson came to his relief by exclaiming, “ Dear Mr. 
Miller, always considerate; deeds, not words with him; most probably, 
Sener, in his humble esjimation of himself he quite intended a com- 
pliment when he said you were of differeut stuff; that he intended a kind- 
ness we may all be sure.”’ And Arthur, as again he looked up, could not 
help feeling some slight curiosity as to whether his glance had a second 
time anything to do with the brightened colour that fitted so suddenly 
over her face. 

But, strange to say, Sydney had never noticed the young lawyer's glan- 
ces at all. Unaccustomed to admiration, she neither expected nor sought 
for it, aud was now entirely occupied with her long-parted relations, and 
with aN the little changes that had occurred since they met; and Arthur 
soon discovered, in this forgetfaluess of self, in the warm sympathy she 
felt for others, and the kindly coustructivn she put on all they said or did, 
the secret of their improvement under her influence, and her hold upon 
their hearts. Perfectly unpretending herself, even plain in appearance 
and attire, there was still an appropriateness in every word and move- 
ment that made one feel as if no alteration couldimprove. She should be 
altogether ditferent, or exactly such as she was: aud perhaps there never 
existed a more favourable contrast than—her travelling garb laid aside— 
her neat gingham dress, just circled round the neck with its snowy linen 
collar, her dark hair always so smoothly braided, and her fresh happy 
face, presented, to the fluttering curls, the faded finery, and the stil! more 
faded pretensions of Miss Wilson, who always pitied her for her plain- 
ness, and yet whose beauty had never been to herself such a treasure as 
Sydney’s unconsciousness of its want. 

With equal unconsciousness she hud gradually become an object of 
special interest to Arthur, whose first impressions were quite obliterated, 
and who found her afar more effectual ally, a far more congenial com- 
panion, than the imaginary one she had so suddenly set aside. LIudeeda 
very slight shower made him now pronounce the day unfit for shooting, 
while a still slighter gleam of sunshine made it quite suitable for a social 
walk: aud almost pleasauter still was it to sit within doors aud watch 
the working of Syduey’s innocent spells; the pencil and the needle, the 
story and the soug, supersediug boisterous quarrels and mischievous 
words between the childrea; while eulisting on the better side the ha- 
bits of truth in which they bad been trained, and the disc 2rnmeut on which 
they had learaed to pride themselves, her example showed them how 
much happier it was to dwell oa the good qualities of their associates than 
on their failings; that by placing things in a favourable light, they wore 
quite aditferent aspect; aud that the power lay within tuemselves, far 
more than they suspected, of bringing matters to their own standard, 
whether it was a high or alow one. 

Many days had uot passed when the house hardly seemed the same. 
It was uo wouder that Syduey weut straight to the mother’s heart ; but 
even Mr. Wilson seemed to lay aside his bigotry tv his owa opinions; his 





rough manners and maxims seeming to be uucousciously tempered in the | 


presence of ber natural gentleness and grace. 

, “You will spoil those young ones, Syduey,” said he one day with a half 
indalgeat smile, as he found them all clustered rouud the table, engrossed 
in gous eccapation triflig iu itself, but invaluable in its effets. “ You 
are undoing all my work, creating artiticial wauts, aud making them de- 
pendent on others for amusement.” 

“Ob no, uncle; indeed we are only trying to amuse ourselves. When 
we ask tor help, send us away. But come and join us, and you will 
see how successful we have been without any foreign aid.” Aud play- 
fully squeezing him in between Emmy and herself, she led him, half in 
spite of himself, to enjoy that de.rest pleasure to a father’s heart—fellow- 
ship in the gladness of his children; creating gladuess in himself, even 
though he had to draw upon sources long despised and neglected—the 
quick inveution, the play of fancy—which alone could enable him to keep 
pace with the gay circle he had joined. 

On Arthur the etlect was ditferent, though almost as powerful. To him 
Sydney remained oue of the “ plain people; but then she soon became 
the connecting link between his own fastidious notions and the habits he 
had learned to despise—* wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” His sa- 
tirical tendencies tell asleep for waut of augut to arouse them; his am- 
biguous speeches lost their point befure her literal interpretation; and 
his habit of mystifying, or, as it is vulgarly called, “ quizzing,” disappear- 
ed beneath the searching, wondering gaze of her clear dark eyes; until 
at length he felt himself becoming as matter-of-fact as their frequent guest 
Mr. Miller, and would have relinquished the applauses he contidently ex- 
pected to fullow his next display of eloquence for the tearful smile with 
which Sydney reiterated a cottager’s praises of the sermon, summing 
plier iu oue sentence, “ Ah, dear! he puts it before a poor body 80 

aia! 

Aud so Arthur had just arrived at that state of feeling which we scarce 
Veuture to whisper to ourselves, much less like to let others discover 
when one day, in reference to some holiday party, Miss Wilson, in Syd: 
ney’s absence, commeuted with some flippaucy ou her anxiety to go, ad- 
ding, “ L wonder what pleasure she fiuds in going into society,” slain 
looking aud plainly dressed as she always is !’’ " di 

Arthur’s first impulse was to utter au indignantdissent; the next mo- 
meit old habits suggested a more qualified reply, and hesitatingly he had 
just commenced, “ Syduey is decidedly plain, buv” He would have 
added, “ one ever thinks of that; when, before the words had found 
utterance, a light step at his elbow made him turn to see Syduey herself 
Crossing the room. For half a second she paused, and when their eyes 
met, there was something of mournful surprise in her look, something 
beyond what the mere words could have called up; and though chased 
away in au instant by a mirthful glance at his own fallen countenance, it 
awakened a hope, almost as instantaneous, that it was because the words 
had been spoken by him. But before he could finish the sentence or rally 
his thoughts, she was goue: and with some effort restraining his anger 
towards Miss Wilson, whom he could hardly consider the innocent cause 
: his dilemma, he left the seuteice as it was, determined to take the 
dim ae hy eyed its intention, and thus bring back sun. 
qraak eae 4 at he had never seen clouded before. Cruel man!— 
rte Bag ow often he reproached himself throughout the rest of 
th meee often he vowed to speak out his feelings more plainly in 
hed endaa ae he recurred to that troubled glance, wondering if it 
again! Vainty rie or if it would be turned into anger when he met her 
ervether angry oe ened aud waited through the afternoon hours: 

alt ‘aaa eapenbled Lt Sydney did not make her appearance uutil, when 
clmply a0 nese] vay readiness to set out, she entered the room, dressed 
a ae goreniem iu — more becomingly, in plain white muslin, with 
penitent, hulf-admiri, . bair. Arthur approached her, with a look half. 
$0 provide fur the oe Nida a beautiful rose which he had managed 
sing feom recent recollecti With an ingenuous blush, undoubtedly ari- 
hot couteuted with thi nS. Syduey frankly accepted it; buthe rashly, 
hair, aud place the r 's Concession, would remove the geranium from her 
this ‘was going — gthertertes pd had not Sydney, evidently thinking 
to ow the craament she had isn mere en eee 
le . 7 . - 
ded arm lorie sos ana ae the movement the sft rou 
guesiin of Wes looc was oe uneh a ; lushing, smiling face, and the ex- 
tor once uttering a Hattering truth, oxtlileeed “ne wae sir _ ages 
growing downright pretty at last !” Pee eee 
“Ob yes!” added Arthur manfully ; « 





you are very pretty now; but 





SHe Albion, 


you would look prettier still, I assure you, with my rose in your hair!” 

Strange to him was the smile, untinctured with the slightest shade of 
yegeutsl with which ~ spe received a compliment codiemat aay <P 
posite to his speech of the morning ; but for that passing glance, he might 
have concluded she had not heard it—but her face always spoke every 
feeling as it rose—and so, though perhaps slightly disappointed in not 
having an opportunity of testing the proverbial consequences of a certain 
class of quarrels, he was fain to believe the offence overlooked in unlim- 
ited reliance on his word, whatever it might declare, and in the pleasure 
of finding the unfavourable opinion so readily retracted. But Sydney’s 
uext sentence sent his thoughts in a differentchannel—* I believe I never 
much cared about my louks until to-day, when a doubt arose to be almost 
instantly ratified again. { am quite content with them now,” added 
she, laughing. and blushing still more brightly; “and in spite of your 
acknowledged good taste, Mr. Murray, shall ever stay a8 I am, the more 
especially”—and for the first time in her life Sydney spoke the truth 
with an effurt—“ as it was Mr. Miller brought me this geranium to-day, 
and he will expect to see it here.” : : : 

“ Aud you are quite right, dear Sydney,” replied Mrs. Wilson innocent- 
ly; “it would be a thousand pities to disappoint an old friend.” j 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Miss Millicent, “‘ what has a plain man like 
him to do with flowers ?” 

And that, too, was Arthur’s first thought; and then he looked at Syd- 
ney, and then he understood it all exactly as she meant he should—knew 
what had restored the momentarily-disturbed brightness to her face— 
knew that nothing now could cloud its serene happiness, or make her 
mistrast her own attractions any more. The tale of affection returned 
aud avowed was in those smiling eyes: the secret of her sudden beauty 
lay in her gladdened heart; uo need to speak more plainly—he knew it 
all; and even in his first disappointment, there arose a feeling of grati- 
tude for the candour that had sought to spare his feelings at the expeuse 
of her own. : 

He profited by the little lesson; for he not only told Sydney plainly. 
all that had been in his heart when he appeared to depreciate her merits 
but trom that time forth he never shrank from the honest avowal of his 
seutiments for the sake of some questionable advantage to himself. He 
has long been what is called “a plain sort of man;” but he has become 
au eminent man too, aud he dates his first advance in his protession from 
the time that his clients discovered he had the courage always to tell 
them the plain trath, while the circumstances under which he had ac- 
quired the habit prevented his ever making it unnecessarily painful. 









THE TRAMP. 


Among the bulky folios which are from time to time “ presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty,” it very rarely 
happens that we can discover anything likely to attract the notice of the 
general reader. These “ blue books,” as they are usually termed, with 
reference to the colour of the envelope, are notoriously dry, tedious, and 
unin‘eresting. Occasionally, however, productions made their appear- 
ance which are decided exceptions to this general rule, and the ‘* Report 
on Vagrancy” will be found of this nature. [t contains much to interest, 
and certainly much to reflect upon. 

Most persons must be familiar with the appearance of certain misera- 
ble beings who, from their pedestrian habits, usually bear the name of 
Tramps. We see them filthy in person, and covered with tattered gar- 
ments; yet are they not emaciated, nor have they in general an impoy- 
evished aspect: they exhibit, in fact, none of the usual evidences of stint- 
ed nourishment. We probably hear their story, and watch them limp 
along until they pass out of sight; and then, mayhap, our thoughts stray 
to other subjects, and never recur to this until our attention is recalled 
tv it by alike incident. The haunts and the habits of the amps remain 
for the most part utterly unkuown to us. 

The object of the publication referred to is to throw light on this mat- 
ter, and to open out to the view of the legislature a full and perfect pic- 
ture of the life led by vagrants. It contains a vast amount of evidence, 
collected with much care from various authentic sources. The informa- 
tion is diffuse, scattered through many documents, and encumbered with 
figures and details, the sight of which might serve to deter many from 
entering on its perusal. Our present object is to extract the esseuce. 

The vagrant appears to be a being sui generis. He is purely a ram- 
bler, bat he differs in a marked degree trom other itinerants, such as the 
hawker, the gipsy, or the distressed artisan travelling in quest of em 
ployment. He has no known place of abode, no ostensible way of main- 
taining himselt, and he lives by begging and plunder. It rarely happens, 
however, that he commits any flagrant delinquency; and indeed when- 
ever acts of this kind are perpetrated by him, it is found that the main 
object in view was to obtain the shelter and medical care of a prison, 80 
as to rid himself of some noxious disorder contracted by his mode of life. 
His profession, 1n fact, is that of a habitual pilterer. 

It appears that there is an incredibly large multitu le of such wander- 
ers distributed throughout Eugland and Wales. They have, it seems, 
become established as a class, owing mainly to the mode of administering 
relief to the casual poor under the new poor-law. Perpetually migrating 
from one locality to another, they are provided with houses for their ac- 
commodation by the ditferent Unions, commonly called tramp-houses. 
These stations are in general only about ten miles apart, and hence the 
journey from one to the other is accomplished without inconvenience dur- 
ing theday’s march. At each house a bed is provided, and in some a 
breakfast, for which consideration the attempt has lately been made to 
exact a certain amountof work. It was naturally supposed that, by re- 
quiring from each lodger a fixed portion of labour before he set out 
anew on his day’s journey, some check would be placed on the rapid in- 
crease in the numbers of habitual tramps who simulate destitution. It is 
found, however, after considerable experience, that such is not the case. 
Obstinate, determined, and combined resistance to the officials who at- 
tempt to impose work, has become very general; and it appears that the 
expenses incurred in the necessary arrangéments for enforcing task-la- 
bour far out-weigh the value of the work accomplished. The materials 
furnished have in some instances been wantonly destroyed ; a serious 
outbreak has taken place; and the master of the tramp house has, from 
sheer inability to adopt any other course, allowed his riotous visitors to 
depart on their own terms. It appears, moreover, that even the rough- 
ness of the lodging and coarseness of the fare provided do not counter- 
balance the inducements which the certainty of sustenance and shelter 
holds out to the dishonest vagrant. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at the general character and habits of 
this class of persons, concerning whom so many important facts have 
been lately brought to light, not only by the publication of the Report in 
question, but also by the laudable efforts of those philanthropists who 
have laboured to establish schools for the ragged and destitute. There 
is little doubt that the younger members of the community, who are 
siatched up and brought into such seminaries, belong to one and the same 
class. They have not yet reached the period of life when the desire for 
travel and adventure is excited; and, moreover, they are in all probabili- 
ty as yetignorant of the abundant provision made fur way-farers through- 
out the country. They are content to remain in their native locality, and 
to put up with such night accommodation as is atforded by the warm 
brick-kiln or the hollow park-roller. In taking a view of the present 
condition of these dregs of society, both young and grown up, we have 
no desire to speak of them with extreme severity; we are inclined to 
think that in some there are to be found traits calculated to excite a feel- 
ing very different from contempt. In these a spirit of enterprise and ca- 
pability for bold adventure may have found originally a fitting field in ex- 
tensive rambles and daring resistance to those who endeavoured to place 
restrictions on theircareer. With a dash of the imaginative in their com- 
position, and a fondness for the wild or grotesque, they may at first have 
entered on their course of life from a feeling of the grateful excitement it 
afforded ; and the debased, dare-devil, care-for-nothing recklessness which 
we now see, may be the result of gradual contamination. Like the edu- 
cated collegian who, when gratifying a desire to penetrate unknown re- 
gions, contracts a liking for the free erratic life of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, and prefers it to civilised conventionalities, so these poor fellows 
may have lost all relish for honest, painstaking, and regular industry. 

The ages of the persons who thus take advantage of the provisions 
made by law for the really necessitous range between eighteen and thir- 
ty-five: very few have passed beyond their forty-fifth year. About one- 
fifth are females, who may in general be classed among the very lowest 
of their sex. It is stated in the Report that ‘the distinction between 
the unfortunate and the abandoned among women is greater than among 
men. I conclude from what I have observed, that the proportion of 
really destitute women in the tramp-wards (generally widows with 
young children) is greater than that of men, probably from their physical 
ability to brave the cold night wind being less, and their tenderness for 
their children, inducing them to seek shelter even at the expense of vile 
association. Such a mother have I seen: she was sitting in a corner 
of the ward, with her two children, shrinking as far as possible from her 
companions. Her cheap but decent mourning showed her to be newly 
widowed. She told me her husband had been a butcher's journeyman in 
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London, and had lately die:', loving her penniless ; that she was going 
to her friends in the north of England to get assistance in keeping the 
children, and so leave her hands free for work. She asked for some water 
to wash her infant, and I shall not readily forget her look of disgust at 
being offered the only vessel, a dirty broken basin, just used by the Irish 
mothers for the same purpose. She said she herself would rather lie ina 
kennel, and that the struggles she had felt for three nights between 
exposing her children to infection, aud bringing them to workhouse shel- 
ter, were breaking her heart.” ‘ 

Many pictures more touching than this might doubtless be drawn, 
were these abodes more frequently visited by those who are capable of 
sketching the nightly scenes they present. 1t appears that the moment 
the hardy tramp reaches the door of his hotel, he puts off his whining and 
supplicating air, avd assumes a clamorous and bullying carriage, lording 
it over the hes r of the house as if he were some menial destined to 
serve the distinguished traveller. Within doors his habits are highly 
filthy and indeceut; he is uniformly noisy, and indulges in the use of 
abominable language. The early part of the evening is usually relieved 
in singing boisterously the most improper songs; and it often happens 
that a succession of stories of depredation and theft are related by the re- 
spective occupants of the apartment. It may be easily supposed that 
such narratives find ready listeners, and prove most instructive lessons im 
vice and crime. The English is said to be far worse than the Irish tramp 
in all these respects. There is one very strange and singular dislike 
which characterises these people—namely, a thorough aversion to clean- 
liness. Although the general numbers are steadily increasing, yet it is 
found that in those houses where the inmates are compelled to take a 
bath on admission, the numbers have greatly fallen off. Inthe Bedale 
Union, the average has been reduced by this means from sixteen to six. 

It is surprising to find how rapidly intelligence respecting the peculiari- 
ties of »articular houses is telegraphed throughout the community. [tsoon 
becomes known at which places an immersion in water is a prelude to a 
night’s lodging. Various pieces of intormation, which are specially inter- 
esting to the brotherhood, are regularly passed forward, and immediately 
acted upon. 

“In the North Witchford Union, for example, it happened that two 
months ago the stock of junk for oakum picking became exhausted. In 
the very next week, the number of vagrants, which had previously avera- 
ged about twenty per week, increased to forty-five; in the second week 
to fifty-seven; in the third to seventy-five ; and then, oakum picking havin 
been resumed, the number as rapidly decreased, till it reached the usu 
average.” The best quarters become known to the fraternity; and there 
is no doubt they discuss the respective merits of different accommoda- 
tions pretty oun in the same way as commercial travellere are in the 
nabit of doing in regard to different hotels, They are systematic in their 
route as well as in other procedure. The fashionable seasons at watering 
places are extensively known, and observed accordingly, with a view 
doubtless to profitable mendicancy. 

There is evidently a good understanding between the members of the 
regular corps; and this has reached such a height, as to lead now and 
then to a combined resistance to the authorities. Indeed so common are 
such temporary organisations becoming, that whenever the regulations of 
the Seont of Guardians are opposed with success, the general expression 
among them is, that they have “beat the Union.” This term they apply 
uot ouly to acts of combined violence, but to any scheme whereby the 
plans adopted to check vagrancy may be defeated. 

A general order was issued some time ago, requiring that each applicant 
tor a night’s lodging should be searched to ascertain if he had money in 
his possession; and if it appeared from the amount discovered, that he 
was not an object of charity, to refuse him admission. This order is re- 














gularly defeated in two ways. In the more-frequented districts, such as 
large towns, it is usual to appoint one of the members a banker, who, re- 
maining in a lodging-house, receives their deposits at night, and returns 
them the following morning. In the more remote and country localities, 
the little sums of money are generally secreted in the ground by the way- 
side, which can easily be accomplished under the cover of night. At 
Stafford, a hedge near the vagraut-house bas been nearly destroyed owing 
t» the convenient hiding-place whick the bank affords to the tramp. Other 
ways of beating the Union, are devised to suit particular circumstances. 
Ifa fellow wants to improve his wardrobe, or to obtaina residence in a 
comfortable prison, he at once annihilates his nether garments. He cannot 
with decency be turned adrift; and the two alternatives are left, either 
to supply him with clothes, or to commit him. Practices of this kind ap- 
pear to be more frequently noticed in winter than in summer. Itis a 
season when either better clothing or a shelter from inclement weather in 
jail becomes a boon. 

The life led by the horde of tramping vagrants whonow infest the country 
not ouly is the cause of a vast spread of moral contamination, but it is 
also the means of disseminating the class of contagious diseases. The 
awful prevalence of low fever, for instance, which was so general last 
year, is mainly to be attributed to their agency. Their habits give rise to 
affections such as these, which are at once conveyed and distributed over 
the whole country. Few are entirely free from traces of skin disease, 
and vermin of all kinds find an undisturbed settlement on their persons. 

Some idea of the rapid increase which has taken place in the numbers 
of tramps may be formed when it is stated that, in 1845, they ranged 
considerably below twe thousand ; and that, on the 29th of March, 1848, 
they amounted to upwards ot sixteen thousand! Indeed, 80 numerous do 
the applicants for a night’s lodging become, that in some places the ac- 
commo ation provided has been found quite inadequate, and stables, out- 
houses, and even tents, have been fitted up to meet the emergency. 








It is evident that the danger of fostering, increasing, and perpetuating 
such a class is great, and requires to be met vigorously and judiciously. 
Inconceivable evils must necessarily arise from the congregation of a 
large number of persons of the lowest and most profligate character in a 
state of destitution, filth, and disease, without sufficient means of separa- 
tion, classification, and systematic treatment. Much mischief has al- 
ready been done by circulating the vices of the city through the rural 
districts, and by exciting a contempt for the law, and its punishments. 
The evilis growing rapidly ; and great as it now is, and difficult to grap- 
ple with, it will only become greater and more difficult by delay. Sever- 
al remedies have of late been proposed. It has been suggested to aban- 
don entirely the casual relief. This, however, would be ahardship on the 
truly unfortunate. Some further inquiry appears desirable, with a view 
of ascertaining which are the real tramps, and to this end the passport 
system might with advantage be adopted. Itis stated by Mr. Boase, as 
his opinion after all his inquiriesand experience, that “ at least ninety out 
of every hundred occupants of the tramp-wards have no claim on the hon- 
est poor man’s fund.” As long as the relief is thrown open, a temptation 
to imposition must exist; and the more this becomes known, the more 
willit be abused. Instances like the following will increase to a fright- 
ful extent:—In one of the tramp-houses in North Wales was found a 
veteran sweeper of crossings in London. He had become tired of his 
monotonous vocation, and having heard of the good accommodation pro- 
vided throughout the country, he took the fancy to travel, aud was actual- 
ly carrying out his intention at the expense of the public. 

We have already stated our impression that many of these characters 
are endowed with qualities which, if rightly directed, would place 
them in a very different position. Our brief summary may perhaps con- 
clude appropriately with the tollowing letter, showing the mental quali- 
ties of a notorious vagrant, who is now enduring his thirteenth term of 
imprisonment as an incorrigible rogue and vagabond. The letter is ad- 
dressed to one of his comrades, and the handwriting is excellent :— 


Dorset County Jait, December, 27, 1847. 


My Dear Friend—You will remember my promise of writing to you, 
which I will now endeavour to fulfil. You are no doubt aware that I 
am committed for trial at the Sessions on a charge of vagrancy, for being 
found sleeping in a stall belonging to Mark Sherrin the butcher. Ido 
not know what the issue of that trial may be, but I expect a term of im- 
prisonment, and a corporal punishment by flagellation. The magistrate 
who committed me told me no effort on his part should be wanting to 
serve me. of which I have no manner of doubt. It seems a pleasure to 
him to have an opportunity of vomiting his waspish aud dyspeptic spleen 
at me; but I am invulnerably proof againstit. The dastardly pitiful 
schemes he has recourse to only serve to add to his disgrace, and to pro- 
tract the immortality of his shame. I suppose Mark Sherrin means to 
carry on the crusade which his deceased brother so long and so unsuc- 
cessfully waged agaiust me. He had declared eternal war, but was cut 
off ina moment, “ and sent to his last account with all his imperfections 
on his head.” And who knows the destiny of the immortal spirit! It 
may be, for aught we know, imprisoned in all the hellish perpetuity of 
confinement, in those doleful regions where lLxion for ever turns his 
wheel; and where Tantalus in vain endeavours to slake his everlasting 
thirst with the water which eludes his lips; where Sisyphus, with un- 
availing labour, rolls up the stone which wore | falls back ; and where 
Tityus feels the vulture incessantly preying on his heart, which, as fast 
as it is devoured, is againrenewed. But methinks I have indulged in an 
unwarrantable and uncharitable strain. The pertinent remarks of the 
poet rush across my mind, who says— 
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“ There isa spell by nature thrown 
Around the voiceless dead, 
Which seems to suften censure’s tone, 
And guard the dreamless bed 
Of those who, whatsoe’er they were, 
Wait Heaven's conclusive audit there.” 
—QUARLES 


“My dear friend, please to give my respects to the indomitable Mr. 
Aldous, and to Master Robert England, to Charles Edmunds, and to his 
copper-coloured majesty, James King of Thornford, likewise to your 
brother John, and most expecially to your father and mother. lowe 
them the debt immense of endless gratitude; never canI forget their 
generous kindness to me when I worked for them on the railway. I 
omitted to tell you that I had been at Yeovil for two days previous to 
my apprehension. Davis, the man | went to London with, called upon 
me at Sherborne, and wished me to accompany him to Plymouth ; but to 
this I could not consent. I promised to go as far as Exeter, but did not 
intend fulfilling my engagement: we stayed together two days in Yeovil, 
when I gave him the slip; he would not stay an hour in Sherborne—the 
reason of this is obvious; so you see, in striving to escape the whirlpool 
of Charybdis, 1 strack upon the rocks of Scylla. And now | must close 
my epistle : farewell, my valued friend, for the present ; aud believe me 
to remain, with the most sincere regard and respect, yours faithfully, 

Grorce Arkins Brine. 

“ P. S.—Davis is become an itinerant quack-doctor, and lias a hopeful 
shoot with him (a son of the Emerald Isle), apparently about sixteen or 
seventeen.” 





JOHN FOSTER THE ESSAYIST. 


John Foster, whose essays are justly ranked among the most original 
and valuable works of the day, was born in 1770, in the Vale of Todmor- 
den, whose serene beauties, and the quiet associations of humane life, 
may be said to have moulded his retiring habits and vigorous cast of 
thought. Like Hall, Mr. Foster was pastor of a Baptist congregation ; 
and after running his useful course, he died in 1843, at Stapleton, near 
Bristol, where he had resided for the last thirty years of his life. 

Further than these few particulars, it is unnecessary to say anything 
biographically of Foster. The remarkable thing about him was his ardent 
and pure thinking. If ever there was a man who may be said, in the lan- 
guage of the old paradox, to have been “ never less alone than when alone, 
and never more occupied than when at leisure,” that man was John 
Foster. The exercises of the Christian ministry, in which a considerable 
portion of his life vas engaged, were conducted for the most part in a 
noiseless manner, and in the shadiest nooks of the field of labour; so that 
when his now celebrated essays came forth to the public they were, to 
all bat a few, virtually anonymous publications. No one who has deeply 
acquainted himself with these admirable productions, will need to have 
repeated to him that profound laborious thought was the business of 
Foster’s life ; and the absence of this mental habitnde in others, especially 
in those who vccupied the more conspicuous positions in society, was 
often lamented by him with a bitterness which might almost have been 
mistaken for misanthropy. 

This habit of mind showed itself in a remarkable manner both in his 
ministerial exercises and in his ordinary conversation. The character 
of both was such, as to impress upon the hearer the notion that he was 
merely thinking aloud. There was no physical animation or gesture, 
none of that varied intonation which commonly graduates the intensity 
of excitement. He threw out all the originality of his views, and the 
boundless variety of his illustration, in a eep, monotonous tone, which 
seemed the only natural vehicle for such weighty, comprehensive con- 
ceptions. This was only varied by an earnest emphasis, so frequent 
in every sentence, as to show how many modifying expressions there 
were which it was necessary to keep in distinct view, in order fully to 
realise the idea of the speaker. It may be added here, though it would 
be impossible, in a brief sketch like the present, to touch upon such a 
subject otherwise than in passing, that the same peculiarity is obvious 
in all his published productions. Toa superficial reader their style might 
seem pa me and redundant, but on closer examination, it will be found 
that this unusual copiousness of modifying epithets and clauses arose 
from that fulness of thought, and consequent necessity for compression, 
which compelled him, if he must prescribe limits to his composition, to 
group in every sentence, and around every main idea, a multitude of at- 
tendant ones, which a more difluse writer would have expanded into para- 
graphs. Hence his writings are not really obscure but only dificult, de- 
manding the same vigorous exertion of thought in the reader which is ex- 
ercised in the writer. The observation, theretore, of the late Robert 
Hall, in his well-known review of Foster’s Essays, appears to be more 
ingenious and beautiful than critically correct. The error, however, if it 
be such, might almost have been expected from so perfect a master of 
the euphonous style as Mr. Hall—a writer who, in the words of Dugald 
Stewart, combined all the literary excellencies of Burke, Addison, and 
Johnson. “ The author,” says Mr. Hall, “ has paid too little attention 
to the construction of his sentences. They are for the most part too long, 
sometimes involved in perplexity, and often loaded with redundancies. 
They have too much of the looseness of a harangue, and too little of the 
compact elegance of regular composition. An occasional obscurity per- 
vades some parts cf the work. The mind of the writer seems at times to 
struggle with conceptions too mighty for his grasp, and to present con- 
fused masses rather than distinct delineations of thought. This is, how- 
ever, to be imputed to the originality, not the weakness, of his power. 
The scale on which he thinks is so vast, and the excursions of his imagi- 
nation are so extended, that they frequently carry him into the most un- 
beaten track, and among objects where a ray of light glances in au angle 
only, without diffusing itself over the whole.” 

Reference has been made to the solitary habits of Mr. Foster’s life. 
It must not be supposed, however, that he was, to use his own expres- 
sion, the “ grim solitaire.” He chose as the partner of his retirement a 
lady whose talents and force of character he ever held in high and de- 
served respect. It is generally believed that when Mr. Foster proposed 
to her that union which subsequently took place, she declared that she 
would marry no one who had not distinguished himself in the literature 
of his day, and Foster’s Essays in “ Letters to a Friend” were the billets- 
doux of this extraordinary courtship. It is amusing to recollect that after 
the first evening which Foster spent in company with his future wife, 
he described her as a “ marble statue surrounded with iron palisades.” 

The high walls with which his residence at Stapleton was surrounded, 
and which permitted not a glimpse of the house or garden, seemed to 
proclaim inaccessibility, and to say to the visitor, as plainly as walls can 
speak, “ No admittunce.’”’ No sooner, however, were these difficulties 
surmounted by the good offices of an old servant, who seemed a sort of 
natural appendage to her master, than a charming contrast was felt be- 
tween the prohibitory character of the residence and the impressive but 
delightful affability of the occupant. His only hobby was revealed by 
the first glance at his apartments. The choicest engravings met the eye 
in every direction, which, together with a profusion of costly illustrated 
works, showed that it our hermit had in other respects lett the world 
behiud him, he had made a most self-indulgent reservation of the arts. 

Bat the great curiosity of the house was a certain mysterious apart- 
ment which was not entered by any but the recluse himself perhaps once 
in twenty years; and if the feochuctiia of the writer serves him, the 
prohibition must have extended in all its force to domestics of every 
class. This was the library. Many entreaties to be favoured with the 
view of this seat of privacy had been silenced by allusions to the cave of 
Trophonius, and in one instance to Erebus itself, and by mock-solemn 
remoustrances, founded on the danger of such enterprises to persons of 
weak nerves and fine sensibilities. At length Mr. Foster's consent was 
obtained, and he led the way to his previously uninvaded fastness—an 
event so unusual, as to have been mentioned in a letter which is publish- 
ed in the second volume of his “ Life and Correspondence.” The floor 
was occupied by scattered garments, rusty firearms, and a hillock of ashes 
from the grate which might well be supposed to have been the accu- 
mulation of a winter, while that which ought to have been the writing- 

desk of the tenant was furnished with the blackened remains of three 
dead pens aud a dry inkstand by way of cenotaph. 

Around this grotesque miscellany was ranged one of the selectest pri- 
vate libraries in which it was ever the good luck of a bibliomaniac to re- 
vel. The choicest editions of the best works adorned the shelves, while 
stowed in large chests were a collection of valuable illustrated works in 
which the book-worm, without a metaphor, was busy in his researches. 
A present of Coleridge’s “ Friend” from the book-shetves is retained by 
the writer as a trophy of this sacrilegious invasioa. 

It will readily be supposed, from what has been said of the secluded 
habits of Mr. Foster, that the intercourse of friendship must have been 
greatly sustained by means of correspondence. From the frequency of 
personal and private references in letters, a large proportion of such com- 
positions must in all cases be withheld trom the public eye, from ordina- 
ry motives ofdelicacy. Happily, however, without any violation of this 

ecorum, a large body of Mr. Foster’s correspondence has been given to 
the world, the perusal of which by those who were not privileged with 
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his friendship must have mingled a more tender feeling with the admira- 
tion excited by his genius. The unrepressed exudation of his nature in 
these compositions invested them with the same charm which has been 
noticed as attaching to his conversation which, we have designated as 
‘thinking aloud.” His accessibility by the young was one of the most 
beautiful features in his character, and will remind those of Mr. Burke, 
who are acquainted with the more private habits of his life. The exqui- 
site and redundant kindness of his letters to young friends is perfectly 
affecting, and show how necessarily simplicity and condescension are the 
attributes of true intellectual and moral greatness. 

It would be next to impossible to convey to any one who was not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Foster a correct impression of his personal appearance. 
His dress was uncouth, and neglected to the last degree. A long gray 
coat, almost of the fashion of a dressing gown; trousers which seemed 
to have been cherished relics of his boyhood, and to have quarrelled 
with a pair of gaiters, an intervening inch or two of meeing indicating 
the disputed territory; shoes whose solidity occasionally elicited from 
the wearer a reference to the equipments of the ancient Israelites; a 
coloured silk handkerchief, ates 2 tied about his neck, and an antique 
waistcoat of most uncanonical hue—these with an indescribable hat, 
completed the philosopher’s costume. In his walks to and from the 
city of Bristol (the latter frequently by night) he availed himself at once 
of the support and protection of a formidable club, which, owing to the 
difficulty with which a short dagger in the handle was released by a 
spring, he used jocosely to designate as a ‘member of the Peace Soci- 
ety.”” So utterly careless was he of his appearance, that he was not 
unfrequently seen in Bristol during the hot weather walking with his 
coat and waistcoat over his arm. 

_ This eccentricity gave rise to some curious mistakes. On one occa- 
sion, while carrying some articles of dress, in the dusk of the evening, 
to the cottage of a poor man, he was accosted by a constable, who, from 
his appearance, suspected they were stolen, some depredations of the 
kind having been recently committed in the neighbourhood. Mr. Foster 
conducted the man to the seat of an opulent gentleman, with whom he 
was engaged to spend the evening; and the confusion of the constable 
may be easily imagined when he was infurmed of the name of his 
prisoner, who dismissed him with hearty praise for his diligence and 
fidelity. 

His was one of those countenances which it is impossible to furget, and 
yet of which no portrait very vividly reminds us. His forehead was a 
triumph to the phrenologist, and surrounded as it was by a most unculti- 
vated wig, might suggest the id: a of a perpendicular rock crowned with 
straggling verdure; while his calm but luminous eye, deeply planted 
beneath his massive brow, might be compared to a lamp suspended in 
one of its caverns. In early life, his countenance, one would suppose, 
must have been strikingly beautiful; his features being both regular and 
commanding, and his complexion retaining to the last that fine but 
treacherous hue which probably indicated the malady which terminated 
his life. His natural tendency to solitary meditation never showed her- 
self more strikingly than in his last hours. Aware of the near approach 
of death, he requested to be left entirely alone, and was found shortly 
after he had expired in a composed and contemplative attitude, as if he 
had thought his way to the mysteries of another world. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


In all ages and countries, a public library is an institution most valua- 
ble; but it was particularly so before the introduction of printing, when 
the price of Gade rendered it impossible for any but the wealthy to 
possess them. In early times, such collections shared in the casualties 
that befell all kinds of property. The fate of the early libraries of 
Egypt is well known; and also that Rome was enriched with the litera- 
ry spoils of Greece. But to come down to existing stores, we find that 
in the middle ages every large church had its library. That of the Vati- 
can, founded by Pope Nicholas in 1450, was destroyed by the Constable 
Bourbon in the sacking of Rome, but was restored by Pope Sixtus V. in 
1588, and has been considerably enriched with the spoils of that of Hei- 
delberg, plundered by Count Tilly in 1662. It now comprises 100,000 
printed volumes, and 40,000 manuscripts. The Pope has recently issued 
an order for the public to have access to one department of it, consisting 
of 35,000 printed volumes, among which are many rare and some unique 
works, a great number containing marginal notes by celebrated men. 
The hall of the Great Council at Venice contains the library of St. Mark, 
comprising 65,000 volumes, and about 5000 manuscripts. Petrarch “laid 
its first foundations,” as he expresses himself in a letter respecting the 
donation of manuscripts that he sent to Venice, as an acknowledgment 
for the hospitality he found there during the plague. Only a very small 
number of his manuscripts are now there; but the learned librarian, Mo- 
relli, has shown that the Venetians do not deserve the reproach of having 
allowed Petrarch’s library to remain forgotten in a small room where it 
perished, for he had only given some few books. Twelve years after 
this donation, Petrarch left at his death a very precious library; but it 
was dispersed, as is evident from the manuscripts preserved in the Vati- 
can, the Laurentian, the Ambrosian, and the Biblicthéqne du Roi; and 
not one ever reached Venice. About 80,000 volumes and 900 manuscripts 
are contained in the beautiful library of Ferrara—one of the most illus- 
trious towns that cherished printing in its infancy. Among the manu- 
scripts are fragments of some cantos of the “ Orlando Furioso,” covered 
with corrections, showing how Ariosto revised and polished his poem. 
The manuscript of the “ Scholastica,” one of his comedies, is very lit- 
tle corrected; but this piece was incomplete when he died, and his bro 
ther Gabriele finished it. The manuscript of his satires is in good pre- 
servation, and curious for the different corrections in the poet’s own 
hand. Another valuable manuscript is the “ Gerusalemme,” corrected 
by Tasso’s own hand during his captivity. The words Laus Deoare 
written by the unfortunate poet at the end of this almost sacred manu- 
script. There were a great many suppressed passages in it, and several 
successive pages are sometimes crossed out. The other manuscripts of 
Tasso include nine letters, dated from the hospital of St. Anne; and 
some verses expressive of sorrow, desolation, and anguish, written from 
his prison to the magnanimous Duke Alfonso. Here is also the manu- 
script of Guariui’s ‘ Pastor Fido,” exhibiting some few corrections, 
chiefly grammatical, by Leonardo Salviati. From Valery’s “ Travels in 
Italy” we learn that the ancient choir-book of the Carthusians is now in 
the library, forming eighteen atlas volumes, covered with brilliant min- 
iatures, the work of Cosmé’s school. Equally magnificent is an atlas Bi- 
ble, apparently by the same artists. One of the chief rarities is the 
“*Musculorum Humani Corporis Pictura Dissectio,” by the great Ferra- 
rese anatomist of the sixteenth century, Giambattista Canani, who had 
some faint idea of the circulation of the blood—an undated edition, with- 
out imprint, but probably of 1541, illustrated with plates engraved by 
the celebrated Geronimo Carpi. 

Cosmo de Medici founded at Florence, in 1560, one of the most com- 

lete libraries in Europe. From the intercourse that in his time subsisted 
vetween Florence and Constantinople, and the long visits made by the 
Greek prelates and scholars to Italy, the venerable Cosmo had the best 
opportunity of obtaining the choicest treasures of ancient learning ; and 
the destruction of Constantinople may be said to have transferred to Italy 
all that remained of Eastern science. After the death of Cosmo, his son 
Piero pursued with steady perseverance the same vbject, and made im- 
portant additions to the various collections which Cosmo had begun, par- 
ticularly to that of his own famiiy. Bat although the ancestors of Loren- 
zo de Medici laid the fonndation of the immense collection of manuscripts 
since denominated the Laurentian Library, he may himself claim the hon- 
our of having raised the superstructure. If there wasany pursuit in which 
he engaged more ardently, and persevered more diligently than the 
rest, itwas that of enlarging his collection of books and antiquities. “ His 
messengers,” writes Niccolo Leoniceno, “are dispersed throughout every 
part of the earth, for the purpose of collecting books on every science, 
aud he spares no expense in procuring them.” He derived great assist- 
ance in his effurts from Hieronymo Donato, Ermolao Barbaro, and Paolo 
Cortesi ; but his principal coadjutor was Politiano, to whom he committed 
the care and arrangement of his collection, and who made excursions 
through Italy, to discoverand purchase such remains of antiquity as suited 
the purposes of his patron. Two journeys, taken at the instance of Lo- 
renzo, into the east, by Giovanni Lascar, produced a great number of 
rare and valuable works. On hisreturn from his second expedition, he 
brought with him about two hundred copies, many of which he had pro- 
cured from a monastery at Mount Athos ; but this treasure did not arrive 
till the death of Lorenzo.* 

In France, a hundred and ninety five towna are provided with excellent 
public libraries, containing altogether about 3,000,000 volumes, arranged 
in spacious rooms, with salaried librarians, every accommodation tor 
readers, and every disposition to assist them. These libraries are open 
to the use of all classes, even the most obscure applicants; no introduc- 
tion, no patronage is required ; the most valuable works, the most pre- 
cious engravings, are confided to the inspection of any visitor. The five 
great public libraries of Paris contain altogether about 1,378,000 volumes. 














*Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici. 
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The Bibliothéque du Roi, or the King’s Library, is the grand national one, 
It was founded by Francis I. in 1520. Henry II.,in 1559, issued an order 
requiring booksellers to present to the royal library a bound copy of all 
the works the published. Under the reigns of Francis II., Charles IX., 
and Henry III., it received but few additions. Henry IV.,(1589) caused 
it to be removed to Paris. In 1595 the collection of Catherine de Medici 
consisting of 800 Latin manuscripts, was added ; and from this time to 
1721 the books were removed from one house to another in Paris, until, 
in the latter year, they were finally deposited in their present abode, the 
Hotel Mazarin, Rue Richelieu, The library consists of pe of 
800,000 printed volumes, 100,000 manuscripts, and 1,000,000 of historical 
papers. At the public expense it annually receives an addition of about 
15,000 volumes and pamphlets. It is calculated that it contains no less 
than twenty miles of shelf. The public, without distinction of rank or 
sex, have free access to this extensive library ; but it appears that they 
are privately watched, to detect any who would mutilate or steal the 
books. M. Van Praet told Sir Henry Ellis that the secret police sit in the 
rooms; a system of surveillance which would be deemed offensive by 
the readers in our English libraries. 

All the great libraries in Russia originated in the plunder of those of 
Courland and Poland. In 1704, Peter I. carried off from the town of 
Mittau 2500 volumes, which were the nucleus of the Imperial Library. 
In 1772, Catherine II. seized the collection ot the Princess Radzivel at 
Nieswiecs, containing 17,000 volumes. In 1795, the Zaluski Library, es- 
timated by the Russians themselves at 260,000 printed volumes, and 11900 
manuscripts, was transplanted from Warsaw to St. Petersburg. After 
the taking of Warsaw in 1831, the university of that city lost 200,000 
volumes, the Philomathic Society 20,000, the library of the Council of 
State, 36,000, and that of Prince Czartoryski at Palawy 15,000. If we 
add to these the treasures of the cappeensed convents, we shall find, with- 
out exaggeration, a total of 700,000 volumes which have been removed 
to Russia. The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg is the richest of the 
Russian libraries, and ranks as third among the collections of Europe. It 
contains about 442,800 printed volumes, and 14,480 manuscripts, It is 
very rich in the literature of Central Asia, and contains the works former- 
ly belonging to Baron Schilling; seventy-three mauuscripts of Colonel 
Stuart, relating to all the most important parts of Sanscrit literature ; and 
also forty-three Mongoliaa and Thibetan works, collected at Pekin; alto- 
gether forming the finest collection of Oriental works in the world. This 
Imperial Library is me to the public three days in the week, but is vi- 
sited by comparatively few readers, about eight hundred in the course of 
the year—an extremely small number for a capital whose population is 
nearly half a million, without counting the garrison or strangers. The 
cause of the library being so little used by the people is thus explained 
by Mr. Kéhl:—*“ On entering, visitors have to pass a whole cordon of po- 
lice soldiers, the attendants on the library, who strip them of cloaks 
and great-coats, which they return after strictly searching the owners at 
their departure; and many a one feels so nettled, that he comes no more. 
On your first visit, you can merely admire the magnitude of the different 
rooms, the apparent order of the books, and their splendid bindings, at- 
tended bya subaltern officer, who relates wonderful things about these 
literary treasures. To geta book to read in the library itself is all but 
impossible, thongh you can point out where it stands. You must first 
write down the title ina large register, and then, if it is not lent, and can 
be found, you are supplied with it on the next library day. But it _ 
pens sometimes that you may wait for weeks in vain for a single book. 
The first time, the entry of the book has perhaps been overlooked, 
and you must write down the title a second time ; next me, you are 
told it is not to be found, or the librarian to whose department it belongs 
is notin the way. Should you be prevented from attending on a library 
day, you lose your claim to the wished-for book, which has meanwhile 
been removed from the table ; so that you are obliged to go on a fourth or 
fifth day to enter it again, and at last, ona sixth or seventh, to read it. On 
the days appointed for reading, you may many a time knock in vain, 
because it may happen to be one of the numberless festivals of the Russian 
church. The precautions, on the delivery of a book that is to be taken 
home, are so great, that one would think the library was merely intend- 
ed for the safe custody of books, and not for introducing them among the 
people.” Besides this imperial collection, Russia possesses forty-two 
other public libraries, some of which contain 10,000 volumes. ; 

The first circulating or lending library in Europe was established at 
Wetzlar, in Prussia, by Winkler, the bookseller and printer, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. Lately, in the city of Breslau, the 
Prince-Archbishop has founded alibrary for the working classes, to whom 
the books are lent gratis. The number of volumes contributed to it 
amounts to nearly 2000. , — , 

In 1835, the Gottingen library contained, according to its librorian, 
Dr. Benecke, 300,000 works. It is fairly entitled to be designated “ the 
most useful library in the world.” Itis open every day in the year to 
students ; and free admission, during certain hours, is allowed to every 
person who may wish to see or refer to any work. Books are lent out 
daily, without any pledge or remuneration, but they must be returned 
ina month. Besides an extensive collection of Spanish, French, Italian, 
and Oriental works, here is a more complete collection of books on 
English history and literature than one cau readily find in Great Britain. 
The Gottingen library has likewise the recommendation of a scientific or 
classed catalogue, and an alphabetical one ; both kept in a state of strict 
completeness ‘by the immediate insertion of the new books. : 

The library at Munich contains 500,000 volumes, but of which one- 
fifth at the least are duplicates; and the entire length of its shelves is 
computed to be fifteen miles and a-half. : 

Ten years ago, the University library at Vienna was reported to pos- 
sess 100,000 volumes. The emperor's fine private library, an heirloom 
in the imperial family, is also accessibie to the public ; every person 
being admitted free, without any previous application, and no instances 
have occurred of books bein puvisined. Sumptuous and costly works 
are not put into the hands of the idle and curious, but only into those of 
the studious, whe do not visit the library for the sole purpose of looking 
at pictures. This library, which was begun by Maximilian I., contains 
above 300,000 volumes, all of which are admirably arranged and catalog- 
ued. Besides a general alphabetic catalogue, wherein all new acquisi- 
tions are immediately inserted, there are ten class catalogues, namely, of 
12,000 volumes printed befure the year 1500; of 6000 works on music: 
of all the bibles ; of Hebrew works; of Sclavonic books ; of Latin manus 
cripts; of 1000 Oriental manuscripts, besides 800 Chinese and Indian 
books ; of 8000 autographs ; of the valuable prints and maps ; and a gen- 
eral classified catalogue of scientific books. After seeing what ioneeee 
and perseverauce have accomplished at Vienna, how can we be — 
by the lazy excuses made forthe want of proper catalogues at the Brius 
Museum Library ! 

The Royal Library of Copenhagen contains 463,332 volumes, and a 
22,000 manuscripts. After eleven years’ labour, a catalogue of all the 
books, and of one-fourth of the manuscripts, was completed by the con- 
servators, and published at the expense of the government. The cata- 
logue itself extends to 174 volumes. 

The Royal Library at Stockholm, founded by Gustavus Vasa, and great 
ly increased by Gustavus Adolphus, is not so large as ss commonly = 
posed ; its printed volumes scarcely amounting to 70,000, while its 5 eal 
scripts are only 5,000. It would have been mnch more extensive = 
for the plunder of Queen Christina ; for the ease with which — ‘ch. fs 
ed literary men to take the books away ; and for the great fire se pt a 
1697, destroyed a great portion of it. In this library, the excellen! *y ain 
is adopted of giving to each class of books a distinct wg ll oa “ge 
Among the manuscripts, the mest curious is one brought from ak 2 
after the conquest of that city, and called the “ Devil’s Bib an fede 4 
cifnl representation of that pe though it is also oy bs fed 
name ofthe ‘ Codex Giganteus ;” and gigantic indeed om prs Saath nad 
tain not only the Latin Vulgate, but the works of ge 3 wads 
of St. Isidore, a Chronicle of Bohemia, and several Reikia i is gastos 

The most northern library in the world is that 7 . os ya ny thoes 
of Iceland, which nearly forty years ago, containe se eievainins lien 
the year 1731, Franklin established by subscription the hrs® p wad, 4 
i : ublic libraries in the United 
in Pennsylvania. There are now many P New York, “ school district 
States. In most of the principal towns ot New a ; * if ali 
libraries” have been established by law, at a cost of about _ f sr sg 
ot dollars, and are exempt from all taxes- The public library of Mexico, 

j 000 volumes ; but four convents there 
contained, ten years ago, about 11,00 : . 39.000 
possess libraries, the total amount of whose volumes is more than 32,000. 
In many of the Mexican provinces, libraries exist whose contents vary 
from 1000 to 3000 volumes.—Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 


ae 


THE PLACE D’ARMES, AT NEW ORLEANS. 


What a queer neighbourhood is that in the immediate vicinity _— 
Place d’ Armes, in the first Municipality ? A stranger can scarce roalize 
that he is in an American city, so foreign an air pervades the eres 
There one beholds the time worn buildings of the old Spanish architec ; 
of the last century, crumbling and mouldering slowly away. Inafew po 
years they will be numbered among the things which were, and in their 
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Poems. By John G. Whittwer. Boston. 1849. B. B. Mussey § Co. 
This is a beautiful and richly illustrated edition of the complete poetical 
works of a writer, whose fugitive pieces have attracted much notice in 
New England and elsewhere. There is a vigour and originality in his 
style, that forcibly arrest the attention; and inasmuch as these are the 
very qualities commonly wanting now-a-days, they are the more accept- 
able when found. Weary of the namby-pamby effusions of the Rosa 
Matilda school, we hail Mr. Whittier’s muse, earnest, thoughtful, power- 
fal. What she lacks of grace and finished loveliness is compensated by 
her boldness and simplicity. The rough mantle that she wears covers a 
noble form. 

There are but two long poems in the book—“ The Bridal of Pennacook,”’ 
and “ Mogg Megone.” Both are illustrative of the early history and the 
Indian legends of New England, and, if we mistake not, are well known. 
Legendary, anti-slavery, and miscellaneous pieces swell out the volume ; 
and of these the second-named will prevent its crossing the Potomac. A 
Quaker in his religious creed, and a radical reformer in his political, Mr. 
Whittier denounces the “ Puritan intolerance’ of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the “bloated Church” of England; launches out his fierce anathe- 
mas against his own countrymen in the South, and has a “ hail fellow well 
met” for the Chartists across the water. As is generally the case with 
ultra-liberals, Mr. Whittier exhibits a most vindictive intolerance. So 
marked is it, thut whilst we would award him a high place as a poet, we 
have small sympathy with him as a lecturer. We should not say so 
much, were not the author’s views on public topics of the day so deeply 
wrought into the matter of the work before us. 

We will not attempt to prove our assertion by quoting one of Mr. 
Whittier’s most savage denunciations; neither will we show that his ear 
is not nicely balanced for blank verse by giving a few very unmusical 
lines from pages 112 and 13 of the opening of “ The Bridal of Pennacook.” 
On the contrary, we cull the reader’s attention to two or three stanzas 
from the “Proem,” which, to our mind, are the gems of the book—stan- 
zas, which any one might be proud to have written, and which any one 
will surely be pleased to read. 

I love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, - 
The songs of Spenser's golden days, 


Arcadian Sidney's silvery phrase, 
a td . 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morniag dew. 


Yet, vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try : 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 
And drink with glad still lips the blessing of the sky. 


The rigour of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one, whose rhyme 
Beats often Labour's hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are here. 


Nor mine the seer like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind ; 
To drop the plummet line below 
Our common world of joy and woe! 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to find, 


These are the sort of verses to which we cotton. They take right hold 
ofthe memory. Note in the first stanza the jfelicitous expressions—the 
delicate alliteration, palpable, but not overdone—the harmonious rhythm 
and the apt metaphor. Judging by it, we should have thought elegance 
and fivish the peculiar characteristics of the author. That they are not, 
we have already observed. 

The book is admirably printed; and some of Mr. Billings’s illustrations 
should not be passed by without praise. 

History or Cuances 1.—By Jacob Abbott. New York, Harpers.—It 
must be a very difficult task to write anything touching this period of 
English history, that shall not show a political bias, It was, therefore, 
with some reluctance that we opened this neat duodecimo, expecting, as 
matter of course, that it would exhibit royalty in no very favourable light. 
We must candidly say that we have been agreeably disappointed. The 
author has given a most impartial narrative of the reign of Charles, 
neither “ extenuating” nor“ setting down aught in malice.” Thisis very 
high praise ; and we may add to it, that Mr. Abbott’s style is simple and 
concise, rendering this unpretending work well suited for the perusal of 
young people, for whose use it appears to have been written. We had 
marked for exception asweeping charge against private life in palaces ; 
but it occurs early in the book, and is redeemed by such a general tone of 
fairness that pervades it, that we wille’en let it pass without further 
notice. A showy title page, and many wood cuts (of very unequa 
merit) help to make this little volume acceptable to boys and girls. 

Tur Great Hoccarty Diamonn. By W.M. Thackeray. New York. 
Harpers. The great repute which this brilliant writer now enjoys has 
induced the republication of some of his earlier works. This is but a 
sketch ; and though it has signs of talent, it is not comparable to his later 
productions. Vulgar old dowagers, dandified snobs, hypocritical and 
swindling concocters of joint-stock companies, villas at Fulham, and 
sponging-houses in Chancery Lane, offer little of novelty ; and we con- 
fess we do not derive any very great entertainment from this effort of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh. It is published in cheap form—in accordance 
with its merits. Uulike common men, Thackeray, so far from writing 
himself out, improves as he goes on. With many, the first work is the 
best. With him itis just the reverse. 

KnickerBockerR Macazine. The December number is before us, and 
as usual we find ourselves turning immediately to the Editor’s table, from 
which something piquant may always be extracted. The following scrap: 

though not original, is neatly turned. 


Once, when a stage Jove 
Ina fury of vapour 
Was snowing on LEAR 
A storm of white paper, 
Ona sudden he stopped ; 
When the manager cries, 
‘* Snow on, honest friend— 
More snow from the skies. ” 
““ The white paper’s out,” 
Cries Jove with a frown. 
“ What, all the white out ? 
Then, hang it! snow brown !’ 


peek en AND Runat Economy. By Henry Colman. 
esaaeien ic wit Phelps. This is the second volume, and completes 
rains abd eitiets a 80 high a reputation for his practical know- 
Hi aoniaal ten, to agriculture, that this book, the result 
pre pei ag ta ni will be gladly received. His comments 
ent sections of the same one en al coer gates ae oa 
ry, will be found extremely interesting. 

te. esata aeeeene sf var Dare, saber b smnaiaded 
pret 8 visit paid by him to Prince Louis Napoleon 

§ His imprisonment in the Citadel of Ham. We have already given 
our readers some extracts from the earlier portions of this extended arti- 
cle; and do not feel disposed to borrow more of the Prince’s versions of 
the Emperor's conduct and motives, or of the narrators comment’s on 
what was passing at the time in Europe. The fluency of Prince Louis 
18 certainly remarkable; and we think the author “ed either done too 


fhe Albion. 


much in showing him off to advantage, or the public of France and of 
Europe have generally underrated his capacity. It is not for us to settle 
so nice a point. A conversation of several hours can scarcely be put 
down verbatim, and perhaps the compiler was justified in throwing it 
into readable shape. Without implying any doubt of its correctness as a 
whole, we may apply to it the trite quotation, Se non é vero é ben trovato. 
The gossip about France in general, and the Bonaparte family in par: 
ticular, is very lively and entertaining. Here is an anecdete a@ propos to 
the present state of affairs. 

On the 3d of May, 1847, I left London, and dined for the last time with the 
Prince Louis Napoleon on the day previous, There was one incident connected 
with the occasion worth, perhaps, the relating. Amongst the persons of high rank 
assembled, was a foreign ambassador, who was there incognito, since it would 
have beentreated as an offence to the reigning family in France, if the represen- 
tive of any European conrt held communications so close with the Prince Louis 
Bonaparte. I regret that, even now, a proper reserve forbids me alluding more 
directly to this distinguished person, who for several years past has shone with 
“ bright, particular” lustre in the brilliant diplomatic circle gathered around the 
Court of St. James. His rare endowments of intellect are only equalled by the 
conspicuous graces of hischaracter. It was from this person I drew an admission 
that [ am going to repeat, and which his candour could not withhold. The com- 
pany had returned to the drawing-rooms after dinner, and Prince Louis, at the re- 
quest of the ladies, had opened a box containing many valuable and interesting re- 
lies associated with the Emperor. One after the other we examined them with 
lively curiosity, until a tri-coloured scarf was taken out which Napoleon had worn 
areund his person at the battle of the Pyramids. It passed round till it came to 
me. The idea suddenly suggested itself, and I remarked, . s 

“ Pray tell me, Monsieurl’ Ambassadeur, if this scarf were carried waving 
from the top of a lance from Boulogne to Marseilles, what do you think would 
follow 1?” 

He hesitated a moment—the company regarded him insilence. 

“ An Army of 500,000 men would follow,” was his sententious reply. 


Fripay Curistian. By a Poor “ Member of Christ.” New York 
1849. D. Appleton § Co. Itis well that an alias, is appended to the 
name of this little book, fur otherwise it would be difficult to guess at its 
meaning—the words “or the First born on Pitcairu’s Island,” solye the 
mystery, however, aud carry one back at once to the matineers of the 
Bounty, to John Adams, Christian and the rest, and to sundry reminis- 
cences of the South Sea Islands. The object of this publication is to aid 
in a small way a Western Home Missionary cause; and though there is 
an affectation in the author's nom de plume that does not suit our fancy 
we cannot but wish him success. 


Aunt Fanny’s Curistmas Stortes.—Tue Harry Curtpren.—New 
York. 1849, Appletons. Two tiny volumes, written, embellished, and 
published for boys and girls, and especially intended for Christmas 
presents. 


New Encravine.—Allori’s charming picture of the infant Christ asleep 
on across has been beautifully mezzotinted by Mr. Doney, and is now 
published by Mr. E. Anthony, Broadway. The original is in the Flor 
ence Gallery, and those who do not know it by engravings must surely 
have seen the statuettes of it in alabaster, that have attained so much 
popularity. 


—_— 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

The annual distribution of prizes by this useful and flourishing Institu- 
tion will take place at the Tabernacle in this city on Friday next. 
We have mentioned more than once the sudden and remarkable exten- 
sion in the list of its subscribers, numbering now thirteen thousand five 
hundred, which is an increase of seven thousand in the course of the 
past twelve months. The list closed last night. The Society’s adver- 
tisement states that 

“This year each member will be entitled to a copy of a large engrav- 
ing, Queen Mary signing the death warrant of Lady Jane Grey, now be- 
ing engraved in line by Burt, after Huntington; and also Rip Van Win- 
kle, the celebrated Tale of Washington Irving, with six large original 
Outline Illustrations, drawn and engraved by Darley. There will also 
be distributed, by lot, 200 Bronze Medals of Washington Alliston; also 
250 Bronze Medals of Gilbert Stuart, and it is believed, about 300 Parnt- 
ines, richly framed, including some of the master pieces of American 
Art.” 

The great prize is Cole’s series of pictures representing the Voyage of 
Life, painted for the late Samuel Ward, Esq., at a cost of $6000. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the spirited purchase of these last named pic- 
tures contributed greatly to draw subscribers. They have been exhi- 
bited publicly, and their merits are generally known. The prizes also 
comprise paintings by Durand, Leutze, Huntington, Mount, Edmonds, 
Chapman, Osgvod, Audubon, Cole, Gignoux, Glass, Doughty, Gray, Bing- 
ham, Lanman, Peele, Rossiter, Bonfield, Duggan, and Catherwood, each 
of whom has his circle of patrons and admirers, many having acquired a 
wide-spread reputation, We doubt not that the scene on Friday 
will be one of great excitement and interest; and we sincerely congra- 
tulate American artists on this demonstration in their favour. 
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CALIFORNIA GOLD REGION. 

The following is the complete despatch of the Military Commandant 
of California, allusion to which was made in last Saturday’s paper. Its 
official character renders it the most reliable account published, though 
the papers teem with letters from that quarter: 


Heap Quarters, 10TH Minitary Dep't, 
Monterey, California, Aug. 17, 1848. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that, accompanied by Lieutenant 
W. T. Sherman, 3d artillery, A. A. A. General, I started, on the 12th of 
June last, to make a tour through the northern part of California. My 
principal purpose, however, was to visit the newly discovered gold 
“placer” in the valley of the Sacramento. I had proceeded about forty 
miles, when I was overtaken by an express bringing me intelligence of 
the arrival at Monterey of the United States ship Southampton, with im- 
portant letters from Commodore Shubrick and Lieut. Col. Burton. I re- 
turned at once to Monterey, and despatched what business was most 
important, and on the 17th resumed my journey. We reached San Fran- 
cisco on the 20th, and found that all, or nearly all, its male inhabitants 
had gone to the mines. The town, which a few months before was so 
busy and thriving, was then almost deserted. On the evening of the 
24th, the horses of the escort were crossed to Sousoleto in a launch, and 
on the following day we resumed the journey by way of Bodega and 
Sonoma to Sutter’s fort, where we arrived on the morning of the 2d of 
July. Along the whole route mills were lying idle, fields of wheat were 
open to cattle and horses, houses vacant, and farms going to waste. At 
Sutter’s fort there was more life and business. Launches were discharg- 
ing their cargoes at the river, and carts were hauling goods to the fort, 
where already were established several stores, a hotel, &c. Capt. Sutter 
had only two mechanics in his employ (a wagon maker and a black- 
smith), whom he was then paying ten ie aday. Merchants pay him 
a monthly rent of $100 per room; and while I was there, a two story 
house in the fort was rented as a hotel for $500 a month. 

At the urgent solicitation of many gentlemen, I delayed here to parti- 
cipate in the first celebration of our national anniverzary at the fort, but 
on the 5th we resumed the journey, and proceeded twenty-five miles 
up the American fork to a point on it now known as the American mines, 
or Mormon diggings. The hillsides were thickly strewn with canvas 
tents and bush arbours; a store was erected, and several bearding shan- 
ties in operation. The day was intensely hot, yet about two hundred 
men were at work in the full glare of the sun, washing for gold—some 
With tin pans, some with close woven Indian baskets, and the greater 
part bad a rude machine known as the cradle. This is on rockers, six 
or eight feet long, open at the foot, and at its head has a coarse grate, or 
sieve; the bottom is rounded, with small cleets nailed across. Four men 
are required to work this machine; one digs the ground in the bank close 
by the stream, another carries it to the cradle and empties it on the grate, 
a third gives a violent rocking motion to the machine, while a fourth 
dashes on water from the stream itself. 

The sand and gold mixed together are then drawn off through auger 
holes into a pan below, are dried in the sun, and afterward separated ‘by 
blowing off the sand. A party of four men thus employed in the lower 
mines averaged $100 a day. The Indians, and those who have nothing 
but pans or willow baskets, gradually wath out the earth and separate 
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the gravel by hand, leaving nothing but the gold mixed with sand, whats 
is separated in the manner before described. The gold in the lewan~ 
mines is in fine bright scales, of which I send several specimens. 

As we ascended the south branch of the American fork, the country 
became broken and mountainous, and at the saw-miil, 25 miles above thu» 
lower washings, or 50 miles from Sutter’s, the hills rise to about a them- 
sand feet above the level of the Sacramento plain. Here a species eff 

ine occurs, which led to the discovery of the gold. Capt. Sutter, fee®— 
ing the great want of lumber, contracted in September last, with » Be 
Marshall, to build a saw-mill at that place. It was erected in the comme 
of the past winter and spring—a dam and race constructed; but whwmas 
the water was let on the wheel, the tail-race was found to be too nay7emrr 
to permit the water to escape with sufficient rapidity. Mr. Marshall, te» 
save labour, let the water directly into the race with a strong curremt, am 
as to wash it wider and deeper. He effected his purpose, and a — 
bed of mud and gravel was carried to the foot of the race. One day ~ 
Marshall, as he was walking down the race to this deposit of mud, o— 
served some glittering particles at its upper edge ; he gathered a few, em.— 
amined them, and became satisfied of their value. He then went te the» 
fort, told Captain Sutter of his discovery, and they agreed to keep 2 sm - 
cret until a certain grist-mill of Sutter’s was finished. It, however, gab= 
out, and spread like magic. 

Remarkable success attended the labours of the first explorers, and imm« 
a few weeks several hundred men were drawn hither. At the time of mug 
visit, but little more than three months after its discovery, it was estima - 
ed that upwards of four thousand people were then employed. At thar 
saw-mill there is a fine deposit or beak of gravel, which the people mm — 
spect as the property of Capt. Sutter, although he pretends to have mm 
right to it, and would be perfectly satisfied with the simplest promise ef aw 
pre-emption on account of the mill which he has built there at consicher—-- 
able cost. Mr. Marshall was living near the mill, and informed me that - 
many persons were employed above and below him; that they used the» 
same machines as the lower washings, and that their success was abesat . 
the same—ranging from one to three ounces of gold per man daily. iw « 
gold, too, is in scales a little coarser than those of the lower mills. Fyrom 
the mill Mr. Marshall guided me up the mountain on the opposite or nati 
bank of the south fork, where, in the bed of small streams or ravine... 
now dry, a great deal of coarse gold has been found. I there saw sevew-~ 
al parties at work, all of them are doing very well; a great many specd-—— 
mens were shown to me, some as heavy as four ounces in weight, and & 
send three pieces labelled No. 5, preseated by a Mr. Spence. You weil 
perceive some of the specimens accompanying this hold mechanically 
pieces of quartz; that the surface is rough, and evidently moulded in the » 
crevice of a rock. 

This gold cannot have been carried by water, but must have remained’ 
near where it was first deposited from the rock that once bound it. Im 
quired of many people if they had encountered the metal in its matrz,... 
but in every instance they suid they had not; but that the gold was i» 
variably mixed with washed gravel, or lodged in the crevices of otter: 
rocks. All bore testimony that they had found gold in greater or teu» 
quantities in the numerous small gullies or ravines that occur im Was®. 
mountain region. On the 7th of July I left the mill, and crossed te = 
small stream emptying into the American fork, three or four miles below: 
the saw-mill. I struck this stream (now known as Weber's creek) at thm » 
washings of Sunol & Co, They had about thirty Indians employed, whee. 
they pay in merchandise. They were getting gold of a character sixmilan— 
to that found in the main fork, and doubtless in sufficient quantities: ta 
satisfy them. I send you a small specimen, presented by this compammy, .. 
of their gold. From this point we proceeded up the stream about eight 
miles, where we found a great many people and Indians—some eng 
in the bed of the stream, and others in the small side valleys that pe® 
into it. These latter are exceedingly rich, and two ounces were consid - 
ered an ordinary yield fer aday’s work. A small gutter, not more tham 
a hundred yards ate by tour feet wide and two or turee feet deep, wae» 
pointed out to me as the one where two men—William Daly and Pexry 
McCoon—had, a short time before, obtained $17,000 worth of gold. 

Captain Weber informed me that he knew that these two men Best. 
employed four white men and about a hundred Indians, and that, at the « 
end pe gm week’s work, they paid off their party, and had left $10,008» 
worth of this gold. Another small ravine was shown me, from which baw + 
been taken upwards of $12,000 worth of gold. Hundreds of similar ra» — 
vines, to all appearance, are yet untouched. I could not have credited. 
these reports, had I not seen, in the abundance of the precious metal, . 
evidence of their truth. 

Mr. Neligh, an agent of Commodore Stockton, had been at work aboms: 
three weeks in the neighbourhood, and showed me in bags and_ bottle. 
over $2,000 worth of gold ; and Mr. Lyman, a gentleman of educatioms 
and worthy of every credit, said he had been engaged, with four other. 
with a machine, on the American fork, just below Sutter’s mill; that thay 
worked eight days; and that his share was at the rate of $50 a day; bust: 
hearing that others were doing better at Weber’s place, they had remowems 
there, and were then on the point of resuming operations. 


I might tell of hundreds of similar instances; but to illustrate hew~ 
plentiful the gold was in the pockets of common labourers, I will mentieams» 
a simple occurrence which took place in my presence when I was a& 
Weber’s store. This store was nothing but an arbour of bushes, undes 
which he had exposed for sale goods and groceries suited to his customems - 
A man came in, picked up a box of Seidlitz powders, and asked its priex- 

Capt. Weber told him it was not for sale. The man otlered an ounce 
of gold, but Capt. Weber told him it only cost 50 cents, and he did me®. 
wish to sell it. The man then offered an ounce and a half, when Captaim 
Weber had to take it. The prices of all things are high, and yet In jabs, 
who before hardly knew what a breech cloth was, can now afford to bay 
the most gaudy dresses. 

The country on either side of Weber’screek is much broken up by hilt, 
and is intersected in every direction by small streams or ravines, whisk 
contain more or less gold. Those that have been worked are barely 
scratched ; and although thousands of ounces have been carried away,, 
Ido not consider that aserious impression has been made upon tha 
whole. Every day was developing new and richer deposits; and the 
only impression seemed to be, that the mental would be found in suche 
abundance as seriously to depreciate in value. 

On the 8th of July I returned to the lower mines, and on the followimge 
day to Sutter’s, where on the 10th I was making preparations for a ¥isa® 
to the Feather, Yubah, and Bear rivers, when I received a letter fromm 
Commander A. R. Long, United States mavy, who had just arrived at 
San Francisco from Mazatlan, with a crew for the sloop of war Warrea, 
with orders to take that vessel to the squadron at La Paz. Capt. Loog 
wrote to me that the Mexican Congress had adjourned without ratifymg 
the treaty of peace: that he had letters for me trom Commodore Jones, 
and that his orders were to sail with the Warren, on or before the 2 
of July. In consequence of these, I determined to return to Monterey, 
and accordingly arrived here on the 17thof July. Before leaving Sutter"® 
I satisfied myself that gold existed in the bed of the Feather river, in the 
Yubah, aud the Bear, and in many of the small streams that lie betweem 
the layer and the American fork; also, that it hed been found inthe Ce» 
summes to thesouth of the American fork. In each of these streams the 
gold is found in small scales, whereas in the intervening mountains it ee~ 
curs in coarser lumps. 

Mr. Sinclair, whose rancho is three miles above Sutter's on the nerth: . 
side of the American, employs about 50 Indians on the north fork, not far 
from its junction with the main stream. He had been <r about fivae 
weeks when I saw him, and up to that time his Indians had used simpdyp 
closely woven willow baskets. His net proceeds (which I saw ) wes 
about $16,000 worth of gold. He Ponto 5 me the proceeds of his bass 
week’s work—fourteen pounds avoirdupois of clean washed gold. 

The principal store at Sutter's Fort, that of Brannan & Co. had reeeiw- 
ed in payment for goods $36,000 worth of this vay from the Ist of May 
to the 10th of July. Other merchants had also made extensive sales 
Large quantities of goods were daily sent forward to the mines, as the 
Indians, heretofore so poor and degraded, have suddenly become coass—- 
mers of the luxuries of life. I before mentioned that the greater part of 
the farmers and rancheros had abandoned their fields to go to the mines. 
This is not the case with Captain Sutter, who was carefully gathering bis» 
wheat, estimated at 40,000 bashels.—Floug is already worth at Sutter’ 
$36 a barrel, and soon will be $50. Unless large quantities of breadstui» 
reach the country, much sufferin willoccur; but as each man is able t» 
pay a large price, it is believed the merchants will bring from Chili and 
Oregon a plentiful supply for the coming winter. 

I was surprised to learn that crime of any kind was very unfrequent, 
and that no thefis or robberies had been committed in the gold distriet- 
All live in tents, in bush arbours, or in the open air; and men have fre- 
quently about their persons thousands of dollars worth of this gold, and 3% 
was to me a matter of surprise that so peaceful and quiet a state of things» 








; should continue to exist. Conflicting claims to particular pt of ground 


may cause collisions, but they will be rare, as the extent of country is se 
great, and the gold so abundant, that for te present there is room and 
enough for all. 

The discovery of these vast deposits of gold has entirely changed the 
character of Upper California. Its people, before engaged in cultivating 
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their smull patches of ground, and guardin; their headsof cattle and 
horses, have all gone to the mines, or are on their way thither. Labourers 
of every trade have left their work benches, and tradesmen their shops. 
Sailors desert their ships as fastas they arrive on the coast, and several 
vessels have gone to sea with hardly enough hands to spread a sail. Two 
or three are now at anchor in San Francisco with no crew on board. 
Many desertions. too, have taken place from the garrison within the in- 
fluence of these mines ; twenty-six soldiers have deserted from the post 
of Sonoma, twenty-four from that of San Francisco, and 24 from Moute- 
rey. Fora few days the evil appeared so threatening that great danger 
existed that the garrisons would leave in a body ; and I refer you tomy 
orders of the 25th of July, to show you the steps adopted to meet this con- 
tingency. I shall spare no exertions to apprehend deserters, but I believe 
no time in the history of our country has preseuted such temptations to 
desert as now exist in California.—The danger of apprehension is small, 
andthe prospect of high wages certain; pay and bounties are trifles, as 
labouring men at the mines can now earn in one day more than double a 
soldier's pay and allowances fur a mouth, and even the pay ofa lieuten- 
ant or captain cannot hire a servant. A carpenter or mechanic would 
not listen to an offer of less than fifteen or twenty dollars a day. 

Many private letters have gone to the United States giving accounts of 
the vast quantity of guld recently {discovered, and it may bea matter of 
surprise why I have made no report on this at an earlier date. The rea- 
sou is, that | could not bring myself to believe the reports that | heard of 
the wealth of the gold district until I visited it myself. I have no hesita- 
tion now in saying that there is more gold in the country drained by the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers than will pay the cost of the present 
war with Mexico a hundred times over. No capital is required to obtain 
this gold aas labouring man wants nothing buthis pick and shovel and tin 
pan, with which to dig and wash the gravel ; and many frequently pick 
gold out of the crevices of rocks with their butcher knives, in pieces trom 
one to six ounces. 

Mr. Dye, a gentleman residing in Monterey, and worthy of every credit 
has just returned trom Feather river. He tells me that the company to, 
which he belonged worked seven weeks and two days, with au average 
of fifty Indians (washers) and their gross product was two hundred and 
seventy-three pounds of gold. His share (one seventh) after paying all 
cape, is about thirty-seven pounds, which he brought with him and 
exhibited in Monterey. I see no labouring man from the mines who 
does not show his two, three, or four pounds of gold. A soldier of the ar- 
tillery company returned here a few days ago from the mines, having 
been absent ona furlough twenty days. He made by trading and work- 
ing during that time $1500. During these twenty days he was travelling 
ten or eleven days, leaving but a week in which he made asum of money 
greater than he receives in pay, clothes and rations during a whole enlist- 
ment of five years. These statements appear incredible, but they are 
true. 

The gold“ placer” near the mission of San Fernando has long been 
known, but has been little wrought for want of water. This is a spur that 
puts off from the Sierra Nevada (see Fremont’s map), the same in which 
the present mines occur. There is, therefore, every reason to believe, 
that in the intervening spaces of five huadred miles (entirely unexplor- 
ed, there must be many hidden and rich deposits. The “placer” gold is 
now substituted as the currency of this country; in trade it passes freely 
at $16 per ounce; as anarticle of commerce its value is not yet fixed. The 
only purchase I have made was of the specimen No. 7, which I got of Mr. 
Neligh at $12 the ounce. That is about the presentcash value in the coun- 
try, although it has been sold for less. The great demand for goods and 
provisions made vy the sudden developement of wealth has increased the 
amount of commerce at San Francisco very much, and it will continue to 
increase. 

I would recommend that 4 mint be established at some eligible poin’ of 
the bay of San Francisco ; and that machinery, and all the necessary ap- 
pone and workmen, be sent out by sea. These workmen must be bound 

y high wages and even bonds, to secure their faithful services, else the 
whole plan may be frustrated by their going to the mines as soon as they 
arrive at California. If this course is uot adopted, gold to the amount of 
many millions of dollars will pass yearly to other countries, to enrich ther 
merchants and capitalists. Sefore leaving the subject of mines I will 
mention that on my return from the Sacramento I touched at New Almo- 
der, the quicks'lver mine of Mr. Alexander Forbes, Consul of her Britan- 
nic Majesty at Tepic. This mine isin a spur of mountain 1000 feet abov 
the level of the bay of San Francisco, and is distant in a southern direce 
tion from the Pueblode San Jose about 12 miles. The ore (cinnabar)- 
occurs in a large vein dipping at astrong angle to the horizou. Mexican 
miners are employed in working it by driving shafts and galleries about 6 
feet by 7, following the vein. 

The fragments of rock and ore are removed on the backs of Indians, in 
raw-hide sacks. The ore is then hauled in an ox-wagon, from the moath of 
the mine down to a valley well supplied with wood and water, in which 
the furnaces are situated. The furnaces are of the simplest construction 
— exactly like a common bake oven, in the crown of which is inserted 2 
whaler’s trying-kettle; another inverted kettle forms the lid. From a 
hole in the lid a small brick channel leads to an apartment, or chamber, 
in the bottom of which is inserted asmall iron kettle. This chamber has 
a chimney. 

In the morning of each day the kettles are filled with the mineral, brok- 
en in small pieces, and mixed with lime; fire isthen applied and kept up 
all day. The mercury is volatilized, passes into the chamber, is condens- 
ed on the sides and bottom of the chamber, and flows into the pot pre- 
pared for it. No water is used to condense the mercury. 

Daring a visit I made last spring, four such ovens were in operation, and 
the two days I was there, 656 pounds of quicksilver, worth at 

azatlan $1.80 per pound. Mr. Walkinshaw, the gentleman now iu 
charge of this mine, tells me that the vein is improving, and that he can 
afford to keep his people employed even in these extraordinary times. 
This mine is very valuable of itself, and becomes the more so as mercury 
is extensively used in obtaining gold. It is not at present used in Califor- 
nia for that purpose, but will be at some future time. When I was at 
this mine last spring, other parties were in search for veins; but none 
have been discovered that are worth following up, although the earth 
in that whole range of hills is highly discoloured, indicating the presence 
of this ore. I send several beautiful specimens properly labelled. The 
amount of quicksilver in Mr. Forbes’s vats on the 15th of July was about 
2,500 Sonali. 

l enclose you herewith sketches of the country through which I pass 
ed, indicating the position of the mines and topography of the country in 

the vicinity of those I visited. 

Some of the specimens of gold accompanying this were presented for 
transmission to the department by the gentlemen named below. The 
numbers on the topographical sketch, corresponding to the labels of the 
respective specimens, show from what part of the gold region they were 
obtained. 

1. Captain J. A. Sutter. 2. Johu Sinclair. 3. Wm. Glover, R. C. Kir- 
by, Ira Blanchard, Levi Fifield, Franklin H. Arynes, Mormon diggings. 4. 
Charles Weber. 5. Robert Spence. 6.Sunol&Co. 7. Robert D. Neligh, 
8. C. E. Picket, American Fort Columa. 9. E.C. Kemble. 10. T. H. 
Green, from San Fernando, near Los Angelos. A. 2 oz. purchased from 
Mr. Neligh. B. Sand found in washing gold, which contains small parti- 
cles. 11. Captain Frisbie, dry diggings, Weber’s creek. 12. Consumnes 
13. Consumnes, Hartwell’s ranch. 

I have the honour to be your most obedient servant, 
R. B. Mason, 
Brig. Gen. R. Jones, Col. 1st Dragoons, Commanding. 
Adj. Gen. U. 8. A., Washington, D. C. 

Note.—The original letter, of which this is a copy, was sent to its ad- 
dress by Lieut. L. Loeser, 3d Artillery, bearer of despatches, who sailed 
in the schooner Lambayecaua, from Monterey, August 30, 1848, bound 
for Payta, Peru. Lieut. Loeser bears, in addition to the specimens men- 
tioned in the foregoing letter, a tea caddy, containing two hundred and 
thirty ounces, fifteen penny weights, and nine grains of gold, whieh is sent 
to you as a fuir sample of the gold obtained from the mines of the Sacra- 
mento. It isa mixture, coming from the various parts of the gold dis- 
trict. Sutin R. B. Mason, A 

olonel Ist Dragoons, Com’dg. 

Head quarters, 10th Military Department, Monterey, . , 

California, September 10, 1848. 





Arrairs In VENEZUELA.—The following letter dated Maracaibo, Nov. 
11, gives an impartial summary of events in that unsettled quarter. We 
extract it from the correspondence of the Herald of this city. 

Maracaibo having been occupied since the 31st of May, by President 
Monagas’s forces, under the command of Colonel C. L. Castelli, 
was since then blockaded by the fleet belonging to General Paez, or the 

arty calling themselves Restauradors. The toreignconsuis resident here 
ing apprehensive that for want of tood, disorder might break out 
amongst the lower classes and the troops, and thus endanger the proper- 
ty, if not even the livesof the foreigners, resolved upon sending a mes- 
senger to the capital Caraccas, for the purpose of stating the case to their 


the port 


Che Albion. 


ministers there, demanding the protection of a man-of-war, but none but 
the American sloop-of-war Albany being then at the station of La Guayra 
aud some inconvenience existing for seuding her to the Gult of Maracaibo, 
nothiag could be doue but to take measures that the want of a vessel 
might be supplied at an early date. Soon alter, the authorities here eu- 
deavoured to enforce upon the merchants the repayment of duties satis- 
fied to the Paez party previous to the arrival of Monagas’s forces; and 
not hesitating in taking most unwarrantable and severe steps for exacting 
the compliance of this their most unjust demand, another messenger was 
despatched by the consuls to the foreign ministers at Caraccas, upon whose 
representations President Monagas gave orders to Colonel Castelli forsus. 
pending his proceedings against the merchants; for the quick conveyance 
ot which decree to Maracaibo, the governor of the island of Curacao, des- 
patched the Dutch brig-of-war Pyl, to the bar of Maracaibo. After the 
departure of said brig for Caraccas, the governor of said island sentan 
armed schooner to the town Maracaibo, the appearance of which was 
hailed with great satisfaction by the foreigners, but she was soon recal- 
led for reasons unknown. 

The greater number of families and persons devoted to the cause of Gen- 
eral Paez, including nearly all the members of society of education, re- 
spectability, and property, emigrated atan early date ; those remaining 
were visited by heavy contributions ; but these means for satisfying the 
soldiers being exhausted, they were permitted to plunder the houses of 
the suburb called El Empedrado, which has been abandoned by its in- 
habitants, and thus the dwellings of the most industrious and honest 
working class were destroyed, doors and windows torn out, and the 
frame work sold for fuel, by government troops. 

During the time, the consuls resident here applied continually to their 
respective governments for the protection of a vessel of war, and took all 
the measures necessary for secing the neutral righis strictly complied 
with, Mr. B. Mackay, the English Consul. exerting himself particularly 
for this purpose, whenever occasion offered. Nevertheless the privacy of 
Mr. Dubs’ (the American consul!) house, was outraged in a most violeut 
manner, being invaded at theearly hour of 6 A.M., by the police, on the 
plea that the family of his father-in-law was endeavouring to disaffect the 
troops. This act combined with others, and the precarious situation of 
the town in general having been stated several times by the American 
consul to the home department, and to the Minister, Mr. Shields, at Cara- 
cas, it was observed with pain that apparently no notice was taken of the 
circumstance. 

At last, on the 8th inst., we had the pleasure of saluting Captain Gor- 
don, of the British sloop of war Electra, from Jamaica, anchored off the 
bar, proceeding trom thence in his boats up the lake, arriving in this 
harbor. 

Colonel Castelli, with his troops, about eight hundred men, is now re- 
duced to occupying the town, in parts of which he has barricaded himself, 
being besieged and entirely surrounded by General Paez’s forces, about 
twelve hundred strong, under the command of Colonel J. E. Andrade. 
Monagas’s fleet, consistiug of twelve vessels, General Briceno aboard, for 
the assistance of Castelli, is off the bar since the 20th ult., but until now 
has not attempted to cross the same, being opposed by the Castle of San 
Carlos and part of Pacz’s fleet, inside the bar. 

Misery for the want of food, especially amongst the poorer classes, has 
reached a high degree, and Colonel Castelli, on the 20th ult., took upon 
himself the responsibility of the measura of embargoing, for provisioning 
his troops, the provisions in the stores of the merchants and shopkeepers 
—toreigners and even consuls not excepted, notwithstanding the protests 
of the latter—decreeing to employ force, if his demand were not complied 
with, stating, as an excuse, self-preservation to be the first of duties. 
Everybody had to submit accordingly, though unwillingly. Colonel 
Castelli being surely pressed on all sides, it is expected he will have to 
capitulate in a very short time. 

Betore concluding, I cannot but do justice to Colonel Castelli, who has 
proved himself a valiant, instructed, and well-intentioned man: and if it 
has not at all times been in his power to prevent abuses, and he has even 
seen himself under the necessity of taking arbitrary steps, such is to be 
ascribed to the power of circumstances, and the influence of the malignant 
and unprincipled persons of his party in general, by whom he is surrounded, 
aud who, having nothing to fear nor to lose from any convulsions, only desire 
a change from the ruinous state of their own affairs. Twice they tried in 
vain to depose him ; aud, if successful, no doubt the fate of Maracaibo 
would have been highly deplorable—bad as such may prove at present.— 
Colonel Castelli, from a private dislike to Gen. Paez, is said to have em- 
braced the cause of General Monegas. 

Accounts from Puerto Cabello of the 21st ult. bring nothing of import- 
ance, but the rumour there that the British Government had agreed to 
prop up the Monagas party in consideration of the cession of Point Ba- 
rima at the mouth of the Orinoco, and a slice of Venzuelan Guiana. This 
at least is the report of the Courrier des Etats Unis. Thursday’s papers 
contained a lengthened official statement from the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment addressed to Thomas Williams, Esq., the newly appointed Consul 
for this port. Itis a Governmext circular, but its extreme length pre- 
vents us from inserting it. 





Enouish Steamers ror Foreign Princes.—On Monday, Nov. 13, a 
new and very haudsome steam-vessel, named the Taman, was launched 
from the works of Messrs. Robinsons and Russell, at Millwall. This 
vessel has been constructed for the service of the Government of Russia, 
and is destined by his Imperial Majesty to promote the commerce of his 
territories on the Black Sea. The T'aman is 175 feet long, 26 feet beam, 
and is to have engines of 180 horse power. The hull is built of iron; and 
for strength of construction, smoothness of finish, and perfect execution 
of the lines, is a good sample of constructive skill, which may justly be 
expected to extend the reputation which English builders have acquired 
abroad for iron ships. The Russian Government will maintain the credit 
it has acquired, of obtaining a fleet of vessels from the Thames, which 
are of the best quality that England has produced. 

On the slip, beside the then. Seeniaad was lying a very remarkable 
one now nearly completed, an iron steam-yacht for His Highuess the Na- 
waub Nazim.of Bengal, one of the native princes, an ally of her Majesty. 
This vessel is to steain fourteen miles an hour on the river Ganges, is to 
be used chiefly in the Nazim’s hunting excursions, and is to go on the ex- 
traordinary small draught of twenty-three inches water. This is the 
seventh vessel of great speed and small draught constructed for the 
Ganges by the same firm. She is to contain a suite of splendid state 
apartments, fitted up with all the magnificence of Oriental leaarr. The 
engines of eighty horse power, and of extraordinary lightuess of construc- 
tion, are now in progress at the works. It was strange to see in the 
works of English engineers, lying side by side, two steam-vessels destined 
for such opposite climates and uses; one going to be frozen up fur half 
the yearin the ice of Russia—the other to form the hunting residence of 
au Indian prince, in his excursions, under a tropical sun, to shoot ele 
phauts and tigers, on the rivers of Bengal! Thus do the blessings of 
peace unite the ends of the earth! 





Userut Excnances.—The following correspondence took place in the 
month of September last between T. Griffitts Fisher, Esq., of Mobile, 
and Capt. Hamilton, one of the Secretaries of the Admiralty. We are 
always glad to notice international communications that are dictated by 
a friendly feeiing, and carried_on in a courteous spirit. 


Lonvon, September 23, 1848. 
: (Morley’s Hotel.) 

Sir: [ am requested by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey of the 
United States Government to present for the acceptance of the British 
Board of Admiralty a set of the charts of the United States coast, so 
tar as they have beencompleted ; and also to say that, from time to time, 
the results of future surveys, when charted, shall be transmitted to the 
Board, if it be desired on their parts to receive them. 

With great respect, 
; 8. Grirritts Fisuer. 
To Capt. W. A. B. Hamilton, R. N. 
Secretary, §c., Admiralty, Whitehall. 


ADMIRALTY, Sept. 27, 1848. 


charts of the United States coast, so far as they have been completed, I 
am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to request 
you will convey to the Superintendent of the Survey of the United States’ 
Government their Lordships’ best thanks for the copy of his work which 
he has been so good as to send them. My Lords will be very glad of the 
continuation of it, which has been so considerately offered ; and in retern 
they will direct their Hydrographer to forward for acceptance a selection 
from their own, to accompany those which are periodically sent to the 
United States Government. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


W. A. B. Hamitton. 
To Mr. S. Griffitts Fisher, Morley’s Hotel. 











Sir: In reply to your letter of the 23d instant. transmitting a set of 
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Curtivation or Cortox 1n Inp1a.—A letter was received yesterday 
by Mr. Fleming, the secretary of the Manchester Commercial Associa- 
tion, from the Hon. Court of Directors of the East India Company, stating 
that Dr. Boyle had reported favourably upon the capabilities of the cottage 
saw-gins (which were exhibited at a pu lic meeting, held in September 
last, in the Town hall, under the auspices cf the assuciation, and at which 
Dr. Boyle was present) for producing an increased quantity of cotton with 
the same amount of labour, for its portability, the facility with which it 
may be erected, and the price at which it may be procured ; and that the 
Hon. Court, therefore, considering that it was desirable that measures 
should be taken for their introduction into the cotton-producing district 
of India, wished that 200 iron saw-gins, with bands, should be made for 
them, under the inspection of the association. The Court of Directors 
will hereafter decide upon the mode in which these gins are to be distri- 
buted through the different presidencies. This measure on the part of 
the East India Company is certainly of a most satisfactory and encourag- 
ing nature, not — as regards the beneficial results which are likely 
to flow from the introduction of the gins among the native cultivators, but 
as evincing a disposition and a promptitude on the part of the East India 
Company, to attend to and carry out the suggestions of those who are at 
once practically acquainted with the producing country, the position and 
capabilities of the producers, and the requirements of the manufacturers 
of the article produced. Since we last referred to the subject of the 
saw-gins, further improvements have been made in their construction, 
by which, without diminishing their size or lessening their working power, 
their outside measurement will be considerably reduced, nd their 
weight decreased from 112lb. to 80ib.— Manchester Guardian, Nov. 16. 





Tue Great VIADUCT ACRoss THE Dek, IN THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.— 
One of the most daring and stupendous efforts of skill and art to which 
the railway has given rise, is the great viaduct now in course of comple- 
tion across the Valley of the Dee, in the Vaie of Llangollen, the dimen- 
sions of which surpass anything of the kind in the world. It is upwards 
of 150 feet above the level of the river—being 30 feet higher than the 
Stockport viaduct, and 34 feet higher than the Menai Bridge. It is sup- 
ported by 19 arches of 90 feet span, and its length is upwards of 1530 
teet, or nearly one-third of a mile. The outline of the structure is per- 
haps one of the most haudsome that could have been conceived, both as 
regards its chaste style and attractive finish, and its general appearance 
is considerably enhanced by the roundness of the arches, which are en- 
riched by massive coins, and the curvilinear batter of the piers. This 
style of architecture imparts a grace and beauty to the structure without 
impairing its strength. The greatest attention seems to have beeu paid 
to the abutments—the only part of the erection, in reality, where any de- 
corative display could be made. In the middle of both, on each side, 
there are beautifully-executed niches in the Corinthian order, in addition 
to some highly-finished masonry. The piers are neatly wrought at the 
angles, and at the base of nearly each there is a bedding of upwards of 
460 square feet of masonry. With the exception of the entradoes of the 
arches, whith are composed of a blue sort of brick, the whole structure 
is built of beautiful stone, if not as durable, at least equal in richness 
and brilliancy to Darlydale. The viaduct has an inclina‘ion from end to 
end of ten feet, and connects that part of the Shrewsbury and Chester 
Railway between Rhos-y-Medre and Chirk. Viewed trom beneath, the 
vast structure presents a noble and truly grand appearance, and its bold 
proportions, with its height, cannot fvil to call forth admiration from the 
most inditferent beholder. The viaduct has been erected by Messrs. 
Makin, Mackenzie, and Brassy, contractors, at a cost of upwards of 
£100,000, being £30,000 more than the Stockport viaduct. 1 he cost of 
timber requirea to form scaffolding, &c., for its erection was £15,000, and 
between 300 and 400 masons alone were employed during the whole 
time of coustruction.—Liverpool Mercury. 


Tur “Ocean Monarcu.”—We noticed, the week before last, that her 
Majesty’s Government had presented Captain Joaquim Marquis Lisboa, 
commanding the Brazilian steam-frigate A//onso, with a gold chronometer. 
We have now the pleasure of adding that the Lords Counnissioners of 
the Admiralty have purchased a gold chronometer from Mr. Dent, and 
presented the same to the Captain ; it bears the following inscription :— 
‘Presented by the Lords of the Admiralty to Captain Joaquim Marquis 
Lisboa, commanding the Brazilian steam-frigate Afonso, for the humanity 
aud activity displayed by him in rescuing many British subjects trom the 
burning wreck of the Ocean Monarch.” 





Screw Proretters.—The following extract from a late London paper, 
describes a new mode of applying this admirable invention, which, coms 
pared to the paddle wheel system, is only in its infancy. The subject is 
one of great importance. 

Potytecunic Institurion.—On Monday some experiments on steam 
propellers were exhibited in the presence of the Earl of Auckland and 
several otlicers connected with the steam branch of the uaval service. The 
object in view was to test the powers of a new application of the screw. 
The novelty consists in placing a propeller under each quarter, and not, 
as now, immediately before the rudder. Experience as well as theory 
have demonstrated that when the screw-propeller is placed at the stern of 
the vessel it works at a very great disadvantage. The vessel which is 
propelled by it displaces the whole body of water through which it moves, 
and, consequently, the screw has little or no resisting medium to work 
upon, for the water has not had time to rush into the vacuum created by 
the passage of the vessel so as to otler any resistance ; and, moreover, the 
current flows with the ship, and not ina contrary direction; so that under 
these two conditions the rate achieved by a screw-propeller, as now ap- 
plied, can never reach the maximum speed which paddle-wheel steamers 
have attained. The objections to paddle-wheels are too well known to 
require detail here. Captain Carpeuter, the inventor of this new appli- 
cation of propelling power, is a practical seaman, having served man-, 
years in the navy, tive of which he was in command of the Geyser steamer- 
in the Mediterranean fleet. The experiments on Monday gave great satis 
faction to the Admiralty authorities present, and particularly elicited the 
upprobadion of Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Edie, and Captain Ellice, all of whom are 
practically connected with the steam department of the service. 





Bristo. Port Durs.—O nM onday, the 13th inst.,a great festival was 
got up at Bristol, for the purpose of celebrating the recent changes 10 the 
taritf of Dock Dues. It is expected that a large increase will take place 
in the commerce of Bristol inconsequence of this reduction. It went 1n- 
to etfect on the 17th ult. The particulars are as follows :—On vessels 
from foreign parts, hitherto paying 3s. and 2s. per ton, reduced to 1s. per 
ton; ditto paying 1s. per ton, reduced to 6d. per ton; ditto from Jreland, 
paying 3d. and coastwise, 6d. per ton, reduced to 4d. Corn, flour, meal, 
also cutton end wool, are free. Whartage taken off all exports, and in no 
instance to exceed 6d. per ton, and ouly on imports from ioreigu parts. 





BurninG oF THE ApELPHi TueaTtReE, GLascow.—A little after 1 o'clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, tlames were suddenly observed to burst forth 
from the upper front of the Adelphi theatre, situated on Glasgow greene 
As the building is a very spacious one, accommodating nearly 3,000 . 
ple, and principally composed of timber, the Hames spread with ee 
pidity, and before the engines arrived every part of the vast ag “a 
evidently doomed to destruction. Instead of paying —— a 
blazing theatre, from which the flames shot up in startling bril ays Seon 
fire brigade directed their efforts to save the adjoining esa tg Ase 
larly St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, which was at one ime a J gee ’ 
and as there was a total absence of wind at the time, they Oe amt © 
ceeded. The theatre, however, is tctally destroyed. Mr. ae aca 
the lessee of the building ; Mr. Frank magwees. manage! Heer all thor 
company was nightly pertorming in the house, whe iy siiliainaen 
etfects. Indeed, the progress of the fire was 80 rapid t ~ ay Ahniccrip te 
of property saved will not amount in value to £ 10. serton : a 
at the moment the flames broke out the company hadi Fine,” em on ber 
piece, called the * Ocean Monarch; or the Ship cocolnell ray hes ’ 
Belfont (who personated Captain Murdoch) _— rte ‘ie ) Preeti » % 
inary crew for endangering the ship by emoking grange lle uate 
served red flames bursting out in the upper ee. ‘The om = “ e ah li 
ly creeping from north to south of the bul eT he alae cade el the 
ately given throughout the green-room ‘il de thei P the 
house, and the astonished performe's speedily made t poe Phan - a 7a 1 
outside, carrying nothing with them but the clothes in w — ve a c 
Before they could gather resolution 10 3° back for the st I 0 4 - 
property, the fire had attained the meastery in every part o , i 7 ou - 
The Adelphi was built in 18944, at very considerable expense ; but, as 
the outset, it has undergone so many alterations 
and reconstructions that it is helieved upwards of £10,000 +" been a 
upon it from first to last. The principal sufferers are Mr. ane, _woo P 
merchant, and other tradesmen, who hold a lien on the prope yd 7: tx 
sequence of the first manager and proprietor having become r 2% 
From the combustible nature of the materials, the house was no Seino - 
The origin of the catastrophe is quite a mystery, as no fire was kno 


was badly constructed at 
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viduals. Their generous and gallant aid has been publicly acknowledg. 
ed by the Committee of Lioyd’s, who have addressed to Capt. Gedney, 
the commander of the Plymouth, the following letter of thanks— 

“ Lloyd’s, 22nd November, 1848. 
“Sir,—The attention of the Committee for managing the affairs of 
Lloyd s, having been called by Messrs. Blenkin, Rawson & Co., the agents 
for this establishment at Hong Kong, to the great exertions made by 
yourself and the officers and crew of the United States frigate ‘ Ply- 
mouth,’ under your command, in rendering assistance during a severe 
typhoon, on Ist September, to vessels in distress, which were | lying at 
m4: anchorage of Cumsingmoon; [ am requested to communicate the 
high nen ter entertain of the prompt and important services rendered 
two the shipping at the time in question, by yourself, officers, and crew. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “G. R. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


The captured insurgents to the number of 120 in the late Ceylon in- 
surrection have been tried by court martial, and 18 executions have taken 
place. Mercy to convicted criminals is scarcely practicable amongst the 
people of the East. They neither expect, nor are capable of apprecia” 
ting it. On the contrary, it would be misinterpreted, aud would inevita- 
bly lead to further attempts at insurrection. We mention this fact, as 
we observe some comments on the large number of executions reported 
in the Ceylon papers. 

From the Cape of Good Hope a vessel has brought accounts to the 
28th of September, and we learn with sincere pleasure that His Excel- 
lency Sir Harry Smith had issued a proclamation on the 2lst of that 
month, to the elfect that the insurrectiun of the Dutch Boers had been 
effectually put down. He was himself expected at Cape Town, the 
seat of Government, in a few days. Pretorius, the rebel Chief, is a fagi- 
tive, with a price put upon his head. 

Home affairs are dull; though the absence of important matter for the 
journalist may be taken as negative evidence that matters go on smooth- 
ly. The Cholera increases, but not rapidly. The total number of cases 
officially reported in England and Scotland amounted by last statement 
to 1215, of whom 610 have died and 220 have recovered. It still con- 
tinues more violeut in Edinburgh than in London, and in the latter city 
is felt more severely in badly drained than in thickly populated districts. 
With the two exceptions named, the large cities continue exempt. 

Rumours had been current iu London that Lord John Russell would 
not meet Parliament again as Prime Minister; but they were officially 

contradicted. Lord Clarendon was spoken of as likely to head the Cabi- 
net; this he probably will do in the event of change takiag place on 
personal, aud not party grounds. The vacancy in the Order of the Garter 
is to be tilled by Lord Clarendon. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, better known as Lord Francis Egerton, has 





Zhe Albion. 


The subject of Colonial Kepresentation in the British Parliament op- 
pears lately to have been laid aside; and it would, perhaps, be well 
that those most interested should not allow it to pass out of sight. We 
are apt to dwell with complacency upon the vast extent of the Empire of 
Great Britain, the variety of soil and climate found within the limits of | such a road across the is‘hmns fora period of 99 years. 


her Colonial possessions, the differing hue aad contrasted character of the 
countless myriads who own her sway. But how is it with the individual 
countries that make so splendid a whole? Are they prosperous? Are 
they contented ? Let the Colonial Journals answer. From the torrid, 
and the frigid, and the temperate zone alike, is heard the murmur and the 
remonstrance. Canada and the Cape, Australia and the West Indies, feel 
the pressure caused by a legislation adverse to their interests, and a 
home Government deaf to their reproaches. Nor can it be altogether a 
matter of surprise that the interests of the Colonies should be overlooked 
and their complaints unheeded at home. The interests are but very par- 
tially comprehended there, the complaints but slightly echoed. These 
are trite remarks, but we desire to see our Colonial friends and neighbours 
attaching more importance to having their own represeutatives in the Im 
perial Parliament. Is it not their right? Lf not directly. are they not 
indirectly taxed by the mother country, and this to a most inconvenient 
amount ? And is it not part and parcel of our constitution, its very 
essence ns it were, that representation aud taxation should go hand in 
hand? The onus of a restriction may be just as burdensome as that of a 
tax—in ort, it is one, disguised under another name. 

If, however, it be conceded that the British Colonies have an abstract 
right to be represented, does it follow that the practical applicationof such 
a rigkt is an object worthy their pursuit? Would they probably derive 
any benefit from sending representatives to Parliament? This appears to 
us the open part of the question. For ourselves, not having blind confi, 
dence ia the wisdom or infallibility of the National Legislature, we still 
believe the Colonies would be gainers to some considerable extent. A 
Member for one of them, with a grievance in his pocket, is a very dif. 
ferent person in the eye of the Colonial Office from a Colonial Agent, or 
the head of a Deputation, so apt to be ceremoniously received in Downing 
Street, and very graciously bowed out of it. He would be certain to 
secure a hearing; and if his case were well made out, would attract the 


sympathy of a portion of the public and of the press. As for a body of 


members for the Colonies, acting in concert, stating their claims, urging 


redress, and backing all, if needfal, with a compact vote—no Secretary of 


State would venture to turn a deaf ear to them. The relative import- 


ance of men and things, in, or out of “the House,”’ can scarcely be ex- 


_aggerated. Itis known, and often to their cost, by those whose painfu] 


duty it has been to dance attendance on the Government offices in Lon- 


been unanimously re elected Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen. | don. 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, the writ of error on behalf of | 
John Martin has been set aside by the judges ; and will not probably be | 


carried up to the House of Lords. Readers may remember that he was 
sentenced to teu years transportation. In consequence of his delicate 
health it has been intimated to him that he will not at present be remo- 
ved. In the cases of Smith O’Brien, Meagher, Mc Manns, and O’Donohue, 


| 





That every British Colony could easily find able, faithful, and zealous 
members to represent it, no one can for a moment doubt. But what 
would they say at the Imperial head-quarters, if the project were ap- 
proved, followed up, and pushed home? Downing street would be in a 
fearful ferment, and would look upon a batch of Colonial representatives 
as anest of hornets about its ears. Downing street, however, would 


convicted at Clonumel of high treason, the argument on the writs of | have to succumb before public opinion; and public opinion, we honestly 
error has been closed, but the judges have taken time to consider their | pelieve, would be in favour of such aclaim. It might be urged that the 


decision. 


House is already inconveniently numerous, and that to overburden it 


Emigration on a large scale continues from Ireland, of which we have | with additions would make it an unwieldy Assembly, When this is all 


abundant evidence in the arrivals at this port. 


that can be said against the plan, a remedy will easily be found, We 


The three percent. consols were quoted on Friday the 24th ultat87 3-8 | have not forgotten schedule A and schedule B of the Reform Bill, and it 


being a slight advance upon our last report. 


is more cheering than it was. 
13,700,0004., of specie in the vaults. 
Lord Melbourue died at his seat, Brocket Hall, on the 24th ult. 


From Fran:e there are no events of importance to record. All pi blic | 


interest is absorbed in the Presidential election, which is engendering a 
bitterness and hatred amongst rival factions, that we trust may be main- 
ly restricted to written and spoken skirmishes. Two duels are but a 
trifle, when such an excited state of feeling exists—and two have taken 
place, both without serious results. The parties to the one were M. 
Goudchaux, ex-minister of Finance, and General Buraquay d’Hilliers—to 
the other, M. Adam, Becretary to the Prefect of the Seine, aud Colonel 
Rey, ex commandant of the Hotel de Ville. On the day the Canada sailed 
a senatorial conflict was to take placein the Assembly between General 
Cavaignac and several members of the Provisional Government, who 
were in office, with the General as Minister of War, when the insurrec- 
tion of June last commenced. The charge, boldly brought against the 
General, is that he allowed the insurrection to gather head, that he might, 


for his own ambitious purposes, have the more credit in putting it down. | been assayed at the Philadelphia mint, and pronounced the genuine article, 
He devies it, and has challenged the accusers to discuss the matter in the | 8iVing an average of 894 parts outof athousand, the mint standard for coin 


Assembly. His opponents are urged on by Emile de Girardin, one of the 
ablest members of the press, whose own paper, La Presse, was suspen- 
ded by the General’s orders. 

This is a matter of political life or death to Cavaignac, and the excite- 
ment is consequently intense. We trust that the Provisional President, 
who literally saved France from suicide in June, avd has done his best 
to keep her from foreign warfare, may come out of the investigation 
with unsullied honour. Louis Napoleon’s chances of success on the 10th 
of December appear even stronger than they were. Lamartine is again 
spoken of as a candidate. The political clubs of Paris are becoming vio- 
lent in their language, and there seems some danger of collision between 
the Red Republicans and the Bonapartists. We have, with some hesita- 
tion, made room in preceding columns for the new Constitution as voted 
by the Assembly. It might appear satirical to say Esto perpetua! 
There is abundant room for comment, but we have not space. 


In Berlin no collision has yet taken place between the King and the 
Assembly. They remain in hostile position. the latter holding irregular 
sittings, being prevented by the military from mustering in their usua! 
Chamber. They have passed adecree, declaring the payment of taxes 
illegal under present circumstances. The last accounts are to the 22nd 
ult., and rumours are current that the difficulty is solved by a compro 
mise, the Brandenburg Ministry being dismissed, and some of the ultra 
liberal party called into the Cabinet by the King. We gather from the 
accounts that the military have bebaved with great moderation, and the 
refractory members of the Assembly, that will not be dissolved, are said 
also to have evinced much firmness. We know not whether these ru- 
mours be true; but are sorry to see that the Germanic Diet at Frankfort 
have done their best to complicate matters by interferenee. This high- 
sounding but feeble body has, through the Archduke John, issued its pro- 
clamation, informing Europe that there are faults on both sides. 

. We have uever thought highly of this Confederation ; and believe that 
it will die out ere long, and that the various nations and tribes of Ger- 
many will settle their own affairs without much respect for the Diet at 
Frankfort. Prince Winudischgratz ig go doing at Vienna, where his stern 


exaction of ustice has for the time repressed disorder. There have been 


several executions i: this iatter city, and in some parts of Germany great 


indignation is expressed at the death of Robert Blum, the Frankfort 
Deputy. 

Count Rossi, once French Ambassador at Rome, and latterly the Pope’s 
Prime Minister, has been assassinated in Rome. An attempt, not so suc- 


cessful, has been made on the life of the Duke of Modena. 
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Cotton also has advanced | would scarcely be difficult to name a scor or two score of British 
one cighth ofa penuy per |b, and the general tone of commercial accounts boroughs that might fuirly be disfranchised, both on the ground of 


The Bank of England returns show | local and public interest, in favou o Quebec, Montreal, St. John, N. B., 


Halifax, N. S., Kingston (Jamaica) Demerara, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sydney, Hobart Town, Colombo, and other British settlements that we 
stop not to class or specify. 

We invite renewed and continued attention to this subject. We 


believe all our Colonies are loyal to the core: but we know that many of 


them are aggrieved, and we would rather hear discontent boldly pleaded 


in the Commons’ House at Westminster, than be conscious that it is 


smouldering in corners. 





The great topic of excitement in this city is the Gold Region of Califor- 
nia, the emigration thither that the accounts received have stimulated, 
and the general results upon the commercial and monetary affairs of the 
country likely to ensue from the unexpected influx of gold. The columns 
of the American papers are crowded with letters from California, all 
confirming the official report of Col Mason, which report will be found at 
length on our ninth page. The majority hail the newly discovered trea- 
sure asamighty boon. The samples sent home to the Government have 


being 900. Seventy ships at least have sailed, or are preparing to sail from 
the Atlantic ports, freighted with passengers for this new El Dorado, that 
carries off all the roving spirits thrown upon their own resources by the 
termiuation of the Mexican war. The fortunes and the sutferings of these 
speculators will probably fill the papers for years to come ; and many a 
golden dream will be dissipated in tke struggle for hidden riches, 
when the fret of the scramble is over, and the crowd of fevered gold-hunt- 


ers begin to jostleeach other for room. Here and there an American 


journal cries caution; and amongst others the Bosfon Courier has done so 
in sach pithy language, that we cannot refrain frem quoting a short ex- 
tract. We have the less hesi'ation, as so long back as the 23d of Septem- 
ber, in announcing the discovery of this abundant treasure, we put on 
record our impressions that the result would be injurious to the settlers, 
Here are a few of the Courier’s remarks : 


We observe in some newspapers a great exultation at this supposed discovery 
of riches in California, as if the value of the territory was immensely enhanced 
by it. The last thing that we should desire for the prosperity and permanent wel- 
fare of a country would be the discovery of a gold miae init. Hardly any thing 
can be more certain to repress industry, productive labour, thrifty habits. and 
social improvement in general. The richest mining soils under the sun are peo- 
pled by the poorest communities. The owners of Potosi and Real del Monte 
cannot pay their debts. Spain and Portugal, after gorging themselves with the 
gold and silver and diamonds of the Western World became the most impover- 
ishe d, weak, and despised of all the Earopeankingdoms. The same spectacle is 
exhibited on a small scale as on alarge one. All travellersinform us that the ap- 
proach to a mining district in South America is uniformly indicated by marks of 
poverty and wretchedness—ragged people, ruinous dwellings, neglected agricul: 
ture, sloth, ignorance, squalor, dirt, and dissipation. Lieut. Hardy, who explored 
a part of California and that portion of northern Mexico bordering on our newly- 
acquired empire of El Dorado, states that he never knew a gold hunter who be- 
came rich. 

If California is to thrive, it must be by possessing a population of industrious 
men, who will devote themselves to agriculture and the useful arts. Letno one 
go thither with his head full of golden dreams, expecting to tind the land one en 
tire and perfect chrysolite. The romance of El Dorado cost the Spaniards more 
blood, treasure, fatigue and suffering, than all their real conquests and acquisitions 
in the Western world. It is tobe hoped that our own times will not witness a 
copy of that delusion. 


In conuection with the above must be noticed the revived and stirring 
efforts now made for opening communications between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The great English mercantile house of Messrs. Manning 
& Mecintosh, of Mexico, is said to have entered into contracts for the 
purpose of completing a canal, navigable for large vessels, across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. In this city two companies are proposing to 
construct a railroad from Chagres across the isthmus of Panama. The 
one representing the Pacific Mail Company, to whose monthly steamers 
we have lately alluded, has petitioned Congress for aid—not in a grant of 


607 


ry stores, &c., fora period of twenty years, at a sum not definitely speci- 
fied. The memorial is signed by W. H. Aspinwall, Jobn L. Stephens, 
and Henry Chauncey, and states that they have secured from the Repub- 
lic of New Grenada the exclusive right of constructing and keeping up 





| 


Another association unter the title of the Panama Company have also 
issued a prospectus for raising subscriptions for the same purpose, claim- 
ing also that they have secured the the necessary grant from the Grana- 

| dian Government, covering a period of 99 years. This Company is re- 
presented by the following gentlemen, whose high respectability is a 

guarantee that the project is a serious one.—Geueral Winfield Scott, Cor- 

nelins W. Lawreuce, Esq., Matthew Morgan, Esq., Samuel Jaudon, Esq, 

C. A. Davis, Esq., Judge William Kent. 

| _ Books of subscription to the capital stock are now open at the Bank of 


, the State, Contractors are said to be prepared to undertake the work at 


less than$2,000,000, and the following privileges are said to be granted by 
the Granadian government. 


Ist. An exclusive right of way across the the Isthmus, with the right 
| to use gratuitously all the public lands lying on the route of the read. 


| 2d. An absolute gift of 309,000 acres of public lands, to be selected by 
the company. 


3d, All the materials used for the road, as well as effects of persons em- 
ployed thereon, are declared tree of duty. 


4th. Two ports, viz: one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific Oceans 
which shall be made the termini of the road, are declared free ports. 


There appears to be some clashing of interest and of right between 
these rival companies. We trust they may, for this purpose, be amalga- 
mated, so that the project may be carried out. For mails, passengers 
and light valuable freight a rail-road would be a most desirable convey- 
ance ; but we doubt the anticipated business in bulky articles for trans- 
portation. Some of our contemporaries are reckoning up the cargees of 
flour that will go Westward by this route, and of Eastern products that 
will return. We cannot anticipate such wholesale transhipments. Bulky 
articles will not bear the cost of landing, transportation and reshipment, 
to save only s few weeks of time. The directness of the voyage is a 
matter of supreme importance in calculating the cost of freight; and we 
believe that Souchong and Whale-oil via Panama would be rather too ex- 
peusive for the market. Certainly, with flour at the last quoted Califor- 
nia price, $64 per barrel, a good round sum in the way of freight will not 
be missed, When it drops to a legitimate price, however, freight will 
form an important item. A rail-road with a steamer at each end is a cap- 
ital conveyance for travellers; but if a ship canal be really feasible, we 
believe that heavy cargoes will take that route. 





PRESENT To Cart. FULLER OF THE BritisH suip Diepin.—The Mercantile 
Insurance Co., and D. Egget & Son, of this city, have presented Captain Fuller 
with a beautiful sextant and a spy glass, in acknowledgement of his humane and 
praiseworthy conduct in boarding the brig /obert of New Yerk, at sea, after Capt. 
Olney and the mate of that vessel had died of fever contracted on the Coast of 
Africa, and bringing her.into port, thus insuring her safety and that of her crew, 
when there was no one on board competent to navigate her. 





We are glad to notice accounts of the amended health of the Hon. 
Henry Clay. 

We have files of the Kingston (Jamaica) Morning Journal to the 20th 
ult. inclusive. They mention the arrival, on the 15th, of Major General 
Banbury, the newly appointed Commander of the Forces; and the la- 
mented death of Mrs. Darling, the lady of his Excellency Charles Henry 
Darling, Governor of St. Lucia. She died onthe 6th ult. The Barbadoes 
Legislature was opened on the 10th of October by the new Governor, Sir 
W. Colebrooke, whose eicouraging tone appears to have produced a good 
feeling inthe colony. The agricultural prospects were good. By the R- 
M. steamship Forth, arrived here on Monday last, we also received the 
| Bermuda Royal Gazette to the 28th ult. inclusive, but find no special 
mows to extract. 


The Captain of the Brig Francis Hall, arrived here on Tuesday last in 
25 days from San Juan Nicaragua, reports that war was declared by Nica- 
ragua against Costa Rica, and that the latter had sent an envoy to Eng- 
land to invoke assistance. 

Letters from Cairo announce the death on the 7th ult. of Ibrahim 
Pacha, the eldest son and expected successor of the aged Mehemet Ali: 
The latter himself is said to be at the point of death. 














The Cholera, is nuw confined to the Quarantine Hospital at Staten 
Island. Its progress is very slow, and it excites but small alarm in 
the city. The official reports up to yesterday afternoon give a total of 
twenty cases and seven deaths. 

A spirited meeting to further the cause of cheap postage was held at 
the Exchange in Wall street on Thursday afternoon. Men of high emi- 
nence in this community took part, and we feel assured that their efforts 
must tell upon the action of Congress. 











Bache McEvers, Esq., has been elected a Director of the National Loan 
— Life Assurance Society, in place of the late Jonathan Goodhue, 

8q.- caeeemerameed 

Mr. Forrest is said to have paid $1000 to G. H. Miles, Esq., a young 
lawyer of Baltimore, as the author of the second best five act tragedy 
submitted under the offers of reward heretofore made by him. Whether 
the first prize has been awarded we are not ivformed. 


We hear that $4000 was realised by the late Simpson benefit atthe Park. 





THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY. 

Our new plate for 1849 has already been advertised, and we now pro- 
ceed to give a short description of it, for the benefit of distant subscrib- 
ers. They are already aware, that it is copied from the prize Cartoon by 
Charles West Cope, exhibited iv 1843, when it obtained a Government 
prize of £300; and that it is now painted, in fresco, on the wall of one of 
the apartments of the new British Houses of Parliament. 

Historians are not agreed as to the period at which Trial by Jury was 
first instituted, nor as to the people for whose benefit it was first estab- 
lished. That it originated amongst the bold, free-thinking Northern na- 
tions, and at a remote period, there 1s no reason to doubt. Some able 
and learned writers have with good show of reason named the reign of 
the great Alfred as the time, and the kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons as the 
place. The artist has adopted this creed, and was fully justified in treat 
ing the subject accordingly. 

The scene is laid in the open air; and contains twenty-one figures, 
more or less prominent. The most striking group consists of three—a 
murdered man stretched upon the ground—his wife kneeling over the 
corpse, her head bowed down in agony—his son, apparently pleading the 
first cause thus tried, with one hand pointing to the murderer, with the 
other to the victim. Oa the spectator’s right are grouped the twelve 
‘good men and trae,” their age and gravity seeming to fit them for their 
now and important duties. To tho left, om a raised chair, sits the King 
presiding—his wand aud footstool exhibiting the plain but recognised 
symbols of the Royal office in those days. Beside the King, but not on 
elevated seats, are two members of his Witan or Council: whilst the ac” 
cused, with the stamp of Cain upon his face, stands in the back-ground, 
held prisoner between two stalwart yeomen. 

Such is the spirit and truthful simplicity with which this fine subject 





has been treated, that the name and one glance at the engraving tell the 
tale better than we have done in a dozen lines. We may add as a re- 
markable fact, that whilst history is ransacked for fitting subjects for the 
lyrical Poet, the Painter has here stepped before him, and selected one 
that might inspire the muse of a Bryant, a Longfellow, or a Halleck. We 
drop this hint as to its capabilities, and trust that the public may get a 





money, but ina contract for conveying the mail, troops, naval and milita- 


masterly ode from some able pen in consequence. 
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The former of the following letters came to hand too late for insertion | 
in last week’s paper. | 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 

Montreat, 4th December, 1848. 


Col. Gugy’s libel suits against the press have been decided since I last 
addressed you. He gota verdict against the J'ranscript for £10, which, | 
with costs, will probably mulct that paper to the tane of £60. The suit | 

inst the Herald has been pat off on the plea, on the part of the plain- 
tilf, that some necessary witnesses were absent; and in the actinu against | 
the Pilot the verdict was for the defendant. There is great gree 
among the proprietors and editors of newspapers at this result, and 
trust the whole of the very silly business is at an end. If the press of a | 
country ever oversteps the boundaries of legitimate discussion, the evil | 
is not to be cured by suits at law. The only sure restraint is to be found 
in public opinion, up or down to which newspaper men will write. As. 
in other matters, the supply will keep pace with the demand. _ 

A curious letter on the liberty of the press has just mg owe d from the 
pen of Mr. Hincks, our present Inspector Geueral, and lately editor of 
the Montreal Pilot. It is written with great boldness, and claims a high 

osition for the members of the body to which he once belonged. The 

t of the case is, that there is much jealousy of the press prevalent in 
certain quarters here; and if the corps editorial do not stand up for their 
rights, their usefuluess and respectability will both be endangered. 
Should they act at once with firmness and moderation, their victory is 
certain, as it ought to be. Recollect, however, that I deny the trath of 
the charges brought against the Montreal press, which f sider, with 
Charles Dickens in his “ notes,” to be wanting neither in talents nor in 
morals, as the world goes. There may be violence ut times; there may 
be rashness; but I have for some years known most of tle conductors 
of our city papers, of all parties, and I will say that for talents, informa- 
tion, and honesty of purpose, they are second to no class or body of men 
in our community. ; 

The Free Trade meeting, of which I have spoken in my former letters, 
came off at the time appointed. Resolutions in favour of Free Naviga- 
tion, &c., were unanimously passed; but nothing occurred deserving of | 
notice. ; 

The rumour of Lord Elgiu’s recall has, of late, been revived with ad- 
ditions and improvements. The report goes that it is openly said in the 
London clubs, that his Lordship aud the Secretary for the Colonies differ | 
widely in their views of Colonial Government; and that Lord Elgin’s | 
resignation, or his recall, is the consequence. This may be true, or it 
may not, for aught I kuow ; but the source from which it comes is suspi- 
cious; and the appointment of a uew Governor at the present moment 
is not at all likely, as it would certainly cause much inconvenience and 
delay, in carrying out the important measures preparing fur the ensuing 
session of the Provincial Legislature. 

A most unfortunate mistake has been made in laying out the Williams- 
burgh caual, some distance above Prescott, and below Kingston. It has 
been ascertained that the whole of this work is coustructed on a level | 
which gives about three feet less water than the rest of our canals. This, 
besides the loss in money expended, is a great misfortune, es it will pre- | 
veut the navigation of our inland waters = a larger class of vessels for a | 
considerable period beyond that contemplated. | 

Our political horizon is sufficiently gloomy and unsatisfactory. What | 
with the falling off in the revenue, the decrease of our commerce, and the 
uncertainty of our future prospects, both politically and commercially, | 
our immediate “ avenir” is any thing but encouraging. 

The permanency of our connexion with the mother country is a subject | 
that is in all men’s thoughts and mouths, though seldom discussed in 

rint. One portion of the community consider that the commercial po- | 
icy carried into elfect 7 Sir Robert Peel has given a death-blow to the 
Colonial Empire of England, which being based on protection and re- 
striction must cease with the system that gave it birth. They regarded | 
this extraordinary empire as one of the wonders of the world; that like | 
the Tree of Nebuchadnezzav’s dream, the height whereof reached heaven | 
and the sight thereof the cuds of the earth, it grew and was strong, and 
all flesh was fed of it; but now the fiat has gone forth to hew down this 
goodly tree and cut off its branches. Such is the view taken of this im- 
portant question by many persons here, whilst others say that under the | 
system of Free Trade our connexion with the mother country may be | 
strengthened and perpetuated; as we should lose much and gain nothing 
by achange. I shall not now speak of such men as Papineau, who re- 
gard the Peel policy with complacency, as calculated to hasten a union } 
with the United States—these men cannot, to any considerable extent, 
influence the destinies of the British North American Colouies which are 
linked together for weal or for woe. | 

For myself I feel no pleasure—at least just now—in speculating o 
this to me melancholy question. One thing is certain, however, that inn 
no part of her widely spread dominions has England more attached sub- | 
jects than in these Provinces. True, there are men nmongst us deeply 

itten with republicanism aud other isms; true, ther. are and have always 
been some discontented men; but the heart of the country is sound; its | 
associations, feelings, sympathies, and even prejudices, poiut towards the | 
mother country. There are ties which bind us together that cannot be | 
suddenly wrenched asunder, nor without leaving wounds behind. 

Since [ wrote the first part of this letter, the weather has taken a turn. | 
It has become colder, with prospects of hard frost. Our harbour is still 
quite free of ice, but, as | believe | have already said, the shipping has 
wholly departed. 

On the 30th ult., there were great doings among the Scotchmen of | 
Montreal. It was usual oa that day to honour St. Andrew by a proces- 
sion and dinner ; but this year, the Petticoat interest prevailed, and the | 
dinner was converted into a ball. The Governor General with his family | 
and suite were present; and the élite of the Scotch men and women of 
Montreal were assembled to do due honour to their patron Saint. Ineced | 
scarcely say that the dancing exhibited all the agility and grace for which | 
my dear countrymeu are proverbial. I can vouch for the agility. P.P. 
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MontTrREAL, 11th December, 1848. 

After a few days of mild but frosty weather, yesterday set in with a 
drizzly rain, equally destructive to our roads, our tempers, aud our com- 
fort. The lovers of good Christmas fare are lamenting that the badness 
of the roads will prevent the farmers from coming to town with supplies 
for our market, while our shopkeepers fear that the same canse will stand 
in the way of their making the large sales of luxuries in which their 
country customers indulge in this season of festivity. Ina former letter I | 
made some sage remarks on the melancholy fact that misfortunes never | 
come alone; aud it really seems as if the stars in their courses were | 
fighting against Canada—though, certes, considering the present state of | 
what is miscalled the civilized world, one might imagine that the said 
stars had sufficient business on hand to overlook a poor country like this. | 
While they are ‘‘ with the fear of change perplexing monarclis” and set- | 
ting nations by the ears, with their malignant inflaence, we would will- 
pass forego their favours till our betters are served—or served out, as the | 
case may be. It is, I believe, sancho Panza who said that if it were to | 
rain mitres none would fall on his head; and we are in nearly the same | 
predicament: our Bona Dea has taken unto herself wings and flown | 
away. Still we must not be wholly discouraged. Our prostration has | 
not yet reached that lower deep which the United States attained some | 
time ago, just before the era of repudiation; neither are our sufferings | 
approaching to those under which many of the fairest and richest coun- 
tries ot Europe now groan. Yet the United States have retrieved them- 
selves, and forgotten those evil days, except as a warning for the future; | 
and France, and Italy, and Germany, will rise like giants refreshed, and | 
prize free institutions, aud the blessings they bring, the more, from the 
difficulty of attaining them. Why should ours be an exceptional case ! 
There is much ia our existing condition to excite us to exertion, but no- 
thing to make us despair. | 
The river is still quite open, and the steamer belonging to the Cham. | 
lain aud St. Lawrence Railroad Company, plying between this city and | 
apraric, still continues her trips. That raiiroad is also in operation, 

steam navigation on Lake Champlain has not ceased. 

It is a bad sign to witness the total cessation of business on our waters | 
and canals, for if matters were as they used to be, the present mild wea- 
ther would have been greedily taken advantage of. 

The following is au abstract of the shipping arrived from sea, in the 
port of Montreal during the past season:— 

From England, there arrived 66 vessels; from Ireland, 7; from Scot- 
land, 28; from Spain, 2; from Portugal, 1; from the British American 
Colonies 59. In all 163 vessels, with a tonnage of 41,897 tons. In the 
year 1847, our arrivals amounted to 221 vessels, tounage 63,308, showing 
a falling off in our ocean commerce this year of 58 vessels, and 21411 
tons. 

Parliament is to assemble on the 18th January, as appears by an extra 
Gazette issued on Saturday. The College question, as I anticipated, is 
likely to give the Ministry trouble ; but for all that, [ have not changed 
my views on thathead. i thought and think that the many failures in 
settling this question are attributable to the timidity of thos» who under- 
ook the task; and [ fear that the present attempt is uot free from the 
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| the adage.” 


| the ensuing session cf the Legislature, I hope the 


' ed for reason, so I shall conclude. 


| for the tenor. 


| and every description of musical uproar. We will not attempt to describe 
| the plot, for the opera literally has no plot. 


| aim. 


! 


| thusiasm. 
| delicacy, and exquisite taste. 


perience and observation, and we must justity Benedetti in his course, 


“ae , : : 
| elegant, graceful, and finished manner for which he is so justly cele- 


Che Albion. 


same fault. Mr. Baldwin, the reputed framer of the University Bill, 
does not altogether halt between two opinions; but he certainly has, to 
some extent, mixed up jarring principles and antagonistic systems in his 
scheme, letting “I would not wait upon | would, like the poor cat in 

é His machinery, too, is in my opinion, far too intricate. I 
wish however, the matter were settled in one shape or other, as it has 
been a subject of contention, and a plague to the country for many years 
past. If the contending parties cannot be got to agree in the course of 

e eople will take the 
affair into their own hands and resolve that the College funds should be 
applied to the extension and improvement of the Common Schools of the 
Province. 

Mr. Bourret, the Mayor of Montreal, and Mr. De Beanjean, a wealthy 
Canadian Seigneur, have been called to the Legislative Council. Other 


appointments to the Upper House are spoken of, but with what truth I 
cannot say. 

Meetings to petition for the immediate alteration of the Feudal Teaure 
continue to be held over the couutry. We all pray that something may 
be done during the forthcoming session of Parliament, but I fear that the 
Ministry are not prepared with any measure calculated to cure the evil. 
In fact, what with the many reforms promised and expected, and the 
fearful falling off in the Provincial Revenue, I know nothing that I would 
not sooner be than a Canadian Minister for the next twelvemonth or two. 
We have had many empty heads iu our cabinot for the last eight years, 
bat an empty chest is a more serious matter, or [am much mistaken. 
Our Ministerial provider of ways and means will be able to exclaim with 
the French wit and poet :— 


Tu puis me faire perdre, O fortune ennemie, 
Mais pour me faire payer, parbleu je t’en defie. 

But alter all, this is no jesting matter, and I suspect that it requires 
wiser heads than we possess to get us out of the scrape. 

Mach dissatisfaction has been shown both here aud in Upper Canada 
from the knowledge of the fact that Mr. Baldwin is against any change 
in the Usury Laws, and consequently that no ministerial measure for their 
repeal will be brought forward next session of Parliament. This is the 
more vexatious, as money throughout the Province is worth more than 
double the legal interest, aud the laws against Usury are daily and hour- 
ly broken with perfect impunity. The other members of the adminis- 
tration are, [ believe, opposed to Mr. Baldwin on this question—many of 
them certainly are. I should suppose, likewise, that the whole ot his 
colleagues caunot agree with him with respect to certain provisions of the 
University Bill. So, the Ex-members and others whose talk aud thoughts 
are of office begin to have some glimmerings of hope, even though a dis- 
tant ene; Like a re-appearing star, 

j Like a glory from afar. 
Seeing that I am getting into rhyme is a sure sign that I am hard press- 
Yr. 


Music. 


Aston PLace Opera Hovse.—Verdi’s Opera of I Lombardi was pro- 
duced at this establishment on Monday evening last, to a very full and 
fashionable house. Novelties always attract at the Opera House for the 
firstnight, but were sterling and favourite works brought forward, the 
attraction would go on increasing with each successive representation. 

We are condemned to speak of the music, and we regret it, for we can 
scarcely utter one word in its praise. 

The first act is worthless beyond belief; and we will say no more about 

‘The second act is a trifle better, containing one moderately good aria 

Inthe third, and the rest of the opera, we only tind two 
pieces worth remembering, viz: the duett for soprano and tenor, and the 
well kuow trio for soprano, tenor, and bass. 

Tie choruses are caricatures without power, and the instrumentation 
is stunning, overwhelming, thunder'ug, m drums, trumpets, trombones, 


it. 


Nor was it well performed. 
The music does not suit Traffi ; and it seemed to cause her much labour 
aud physical exertion. It tasks the powers of the singers most fear- 
fully, and alter they are all exhausted, the etfect is nothing. There 
is neither beanty of melody to attract the ear, nor brilliancy of execu- 
tion to dazzle the understanding. It is simply screaming without end or 


Benedetti, who sang his part two years ago at the Opera House in 
Chambers street with much effect, being always encored in one or two 
pieces, made little or no effect on this oecasion. He did not seem at ease 
with the orchestra, and once or twice had to give the tempo himself. Tu | 
the trio, however, which has been performed several tines at the Italian 
concerts, everything went well, and it was encored though not repeuted. 

A great compliment was paid to Mr. Schriever on this occasion. He 
played the violin solo which precedos the trio, and was encored with en- 
This was justly his due, for he played with much skill, great 
He has never displayed his fine powers so 





advantageously in this country. 

Signor Rosi sang as usual, that is correctly, but wanting greatly in 
force and auimation, His fine voice moves too slowly; there is a want 
of energy and decision in his recitatives, and of impulse in his arias. But 
he has improved so much of late, that we still hope to see these blemish- 
es disappear. The subordinate parts were very creditably sustained by 
Signort Patti and Giubelei. The chorusses have greatly deteriorated 
lately. The female voices are positively horrible; they all seem to sing 
through one huge nose, so nasal and inharmonious is the tone they pro- 
duce. The male voices are better, but the superiority is too trifling to 
boast of. 

The band was not as efficient and prompt as usual. It did not present 
that perfect ensemble which we have had the pleasing duty of praising so 
often, and this was accounted for, in some measure, by after develop 
ment. The opera was repeated on Wednesday, when Signor Lietti con- 
ducted, and we are told, o competent judges, that every department 
went vastly better than on the first night. It seems that M. Maretzck | 
was deeply offended with Benedetti for making his own time, and re- 
fused to conduct when he sang, keeping his word by starting for Phila- | 
delphia the next morning. A daily paper came out on Tuesday mor- 
ning terribly severe upon Benedetti, of course, for daring to dictate to 
one so thoroughly competentas M. Maretzek, while he himself is so la- 
mentably ignorant. Such is the managerial version, but we will give 
our readers the other side of the question. 

It seems that at the last important rehearsals, on Saturday morning and 
Saturday evening, M. Maretzek was away in Philadelphia, and Signor Li- 
etti conducted each time. On Monday evening M. Maretzek came into 
the orchestra, and though fully competent to any duty that could be im- 
posed upon him, could not be expected tu know all the wishes of the 
principal vocalists, from whom he seemed to differ materially with regard | 
to the tempo of certain pieces. M. Maretzek, as conductor, wished to 
have his way, and the vocalists, knowing their own intended effects, very 
naturally wished to have theirs, and Benedetti undertook to insist on his | 
own time. The question is simply this: if the principal arias &c. fail, 
which party is blamed—the singer or the conductor?’ We think, un- 
doubtedly, the singer ; and we therefore deem it but right that as all the 
risk is upon one side, that side should have every chance afforded ot suc- 
ceeding. 

If the singer wishes an air slow, and the conducter desires it fast, which 
opinion should prevail? In an overture, a symphony, or any other or- 
chestral work, where the orchestra is all, the conductor is supreme in 
his will, and with him rests the responsibility; but with vocal music the 
singer is responsible, and it is the invariable custom for the conductor to 
humour the singer, certainly in solos, where complicated parts are not in- 
volved, with the single exception, perhaps, of strictly classical composi- 
tions. This is our opinion, formed upon along course of professional ex- 





although we cannot but regret that ho was compelled to assert lis right, 
in so public a manner, to the annoyance of an amiable and talented gen- 
tleman. 

On Thursday evening there was a soirée given at the Opera House, in 
which Mr. Henri Herz played two of his own compositions in the 





brated. Selections trom four operas were also given, in which Signorina 
Traffi, and Signori Benedetti, Rosi, Giubelei, and Patti, appeared. A 
Grand Duo Concertante was played in admirable style by Mr. J. A. Kyle 
and Signor Machi. Their tone and execution were worthy of much com- 
mendation. Their fine etiorts were, however, n arly marred by the 
miserable way in which they were accompanied on the piano-forte by 
Signor Amici. 


Mapameé Anna Bisnop’s Concert at THE TaBERNACLE.—On Saturday 
evening uext, the 23d inst.. Madame Anna Bishop will give her last and | 
only concert in this city. Krom the programme, we believe that this will | 
be the greatest concert of the season. 


Madame Bishop’s name is of itself a tower of strength, and such is her | 
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popularity he."e, that the simple aunouncement of her name would be 
sufficient to crowd the Tabernacle. But it is not only in New York that 
she is so popular. In Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, &c., she 
alone, accompanied by Mr. Bochsa, has attracted overflowing audiences 
at every concert. She bas given several in each place, and such has been 
the rage to hear the “ Queen of Soug,’”’ that she is compelled to return 
and satisfy the cravings of her admirers. We shall be delighted to hear 
Madame Anna Bishop again, for, of all the artistes who have visited us, 
she is the only one from whom we receive entire and unatloyed satisfac- 
tim. The greater portion of our readers join us in our opinion, and will 
hear with equal satisfaction of her return to New York. In addition to 
the many beautifal songs which Madame Bishop will sing, the great de- 
scriptive orchestral and vocal work, the Voyage Musicale, composed by 
Mr. Bochsa, whicy we first announced, will be performed by a large 
band and numerous chorus, under the direction of Mr. G. Loder. 

The character of this work is highly popular and very remarkable. It 
takes a rapid glance at the national music of every country in the world. 
It is in two divisions, the first comprising China, Hindostan, Persia, T'ur- 
key, Modern Greece, aly, Spain and France. The second division takes 
in Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Russia, America, England, Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland. Ot each country Mr. Bochsa has selected one, two 
or three of the most thoroughly national airs, aud has so arrauged them 
for the orchestra, by the addition of many peculiar instruments, that the 
music is represented just as it is played in the country which it re- 
preseuts. 

The ingenuity, research, and musiciauly skill displayed by Mr. Bochsa 
iu this extraordinary composition, are fit themes for oar admiration. We 
have head it several times in England, and we confess that its effects are 
not only quaint aud beautiful, but powerful and majestic in an extraordi- 
nary degree. Mr. Bochsa wrote it some fifteen years ago, and it extend- 
ed his already great reputation all through the continent, in most of the 
capitals of which it has been given with immense success, 

The performance of this week will place Mr. Bochsa in his true posi- 
tion before the American public, a position which he has maintained for 
many years in Europe—that of one of the most eminent musicians of the 
age. 

Of the other attractions of the programme, we have not room to speak, 
but we recommend our readers to peruse the programine, for it is one 
that will draw an audieuce that will overflow the Tabernacle. 














Madame Anna Bishop sings at the Philharmonic Society's Concert at 
Boston, this evening _— 

Mr. Maurice Strakosch gives his fare well concert at the New Roon, 
Chinese Building, Broadway, this evening. He playsseveral new pieces 
ofhis own composition, besides a duett with Henri Herz. Miss Julia 
Northall will sing several songs. 


. Dvaniz. 

Mr. Macready’s Reading of Hamlet, on Friday evening of last week, 
for the benefitof Mr. Simpson's family, collected together a numerous 
audience, quite large enough for the very limited accommodations of the 
Lecture Room of the Stuyvesant Institute. 


Mr. Macready has hauded to the Simpson Committee a check for $300, 
as the proceeds of his exertions. Had the reading been given at the 
Tabernacle, aud the price of admission fixed at half a dollar, we believe 
that the amount would have been considerably larger. Mr. Macready, 
however, deserves high commendation for his Hberality. 

The Reading ot Hamlet gave even more general satisfaction than that 
of Macbeth. ‘The audience was of a more strictly critical character than 
on the previous evening, and there was consequently a keener apprecias 
tion of the high merits of the reader. To present Shakspeare after Mr. 
Macready’s manner, requires an audience alive to the highest efforts of 
art, and also conversant with the beauties of the Author. ‘The fixed at- 
tention and the discriminating applause sufficiently proved that such 
an audience was collected on Friday evening; aud the Keader must have 
experienced the satistaction, so gratifying to the true artist, of finding his 
claims fairly and warmly acknowledged. Mr. Macready has, perhaps, 
never before so fully established his reputation in this country as an artist 
and a scholar as he has done by these Readings. We do not mean that 
he exhibited either in his Reading of Macbeth or Hamlet any peculiar or 
original conceptions, for both were characterized by a trathful and direct 
interpretation of the text; affording, however, a deeply studied and 
clear expesitiun or commentary. Iu Hamlet, especially, this direct- 
ness of elucidation was conspicuous. ‘To those accustomed to witness 
our too frequent inefficient casts of Shakspeare on the stage,Mr. Macready’s 
impersouation of the minor parts afforded a high treat. That of the Ghost 
was masterly, and worthy of especial notice. Indeed, taken as a whole, 
these Readings have proved a rare intellectual treat, and it is much to be 
regretted that such entertainments could not be placed within reach of 
the million, as they have lately beeu in several of the principal towns in 
England. Their beneticial tendeucy on the minds of the people might 
serve to counteract the evil influences generated by the now absorbing 
taste for Negro minstrelsy, extravagant burlesques, and delineations of 
life drawn trom the lowest and most deleterious sources ; while the best 
interests cf the drama would also be subserved by the operation 


Park Tueatre.—The management revived Richard II[. on Monday 
last with all the accessories used by “the Kean’s,”’ but the experiment 
has not proved attractive, nor can we imagine how Mr. Hamblin could 
ever hope it should. It might have been a novelty at the Broadway, but 
surely its re-production at the Park, where it had so lately run for a suc- 
cession of weeks, was an unwise attempt. The cast too, unfortunately 
presented only materials for disparaging comparisons. Richard ILI. is 
not in Mr. Hamblin’s line of characters; he reads the part sensibly and 
judiciously ; all the customary points are given effectively, but he canuot 
personally realize Shakspeare’s Gloster; and his rendering of the part is 
to our mind elaborated and heavy. 

Miss Weymss, a very talented and promising young actress, has been 
added to the Park company; she will fill the line of youthful tragedy 
very salis{actorily if she will but avoid the “monotonously melodious” stage 
chant, and devote her studies to a careful analysis of her author’s mean- 
ing and a natural readering of the text. Her success at the Park will 
depend upon her attention to these latter points. 

This evening the talented troupe close their engagement at the Park. 
We trust, on their return, they will be provided with some new ballets. 
We should think the Amazones, now playing with great success at Co- 
vent Garden, would prove a great card for them. The plot Is founded 
on incidents connected with the discovery of America, and the ballet is 
described as being particularly etfective. 

Broapway THEeatre.—The week has been devoted to the representa 
tion of a succession of sterling plays cast to the full strength of the 
company, aided by our old favourite Peter Richings, who bas been warm- 
ly welcomed by his former friends and admirers. Mr. Richings is a ver- 
satile and a sound actor; one of the few remaining specimens of the 
real artists who formerly composed the stock company ot “Old Drury. 
Age and experience have mellowed his acting, and he isnow much above 
the mediocre standard; yet he is not a “ Star,” aud we regretted to see 
him paraded in large letters in Benedict on his opening night. = — 
sesses too much talent to jeopardize his well earned reputation by be L 
ming the equivocal position of a “ twinkling unattractive star, pote a 
ly in such characters as Benedick, where he is but simply par 7 : 
His Modus, Mr. Trictrac, and Sir Benjamin Backbite, are mor “ ’ 
his calibre, and in these he has been eminently successful. pee - a 
for Scandal, on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, was g1' 7 a a, 
closeness and effect. Mr. Blake’s Sir Peter is an een A saat hes 
formance, in the screen scene particularly so, and were it divested of (ne 
slight tinge of the extreme quietness of his 


Jesse Rural, we should like 
it all the better. Mrs. Blake gave a charming portraiture ot Mrs. Candour, 


1. that it formed quite a feature. 


so oily, plausible, lady like, aud artistica ” 4 i 
eat piersa Joseph Sisko for the first time at this a ” It is nage 
his best characters; the smooth tougued hy peerite ve! ot th be a 
life; but we advise him to place himself under the hands of the a 
mer of the establishment before he repeats the part. He was the only 
ill dressed character in the comedy. 
The management announce a dramati 
to, to be produced in magnificent style. 
will we trust prove eminently attractive. . 
been little novelty at this house during 
the week. On Thursday evening Mitchell gave a benefit to the late 
Mr. Simpson’s fainily. It was an act « { liberality characteristic of | 
man, and we are glad to learn that Mr. Chanfran of the Chatham, a 
Mr. Fry, intend to follow suit. This posthumous generosity will — ss 
prove most acceptable to the bereaved family, but we sre constrained - 
express our regret that it was not extended to Mr. Simpson last opring. 
Then it might have prolonged his life, and, what wa conceive to be o 
. uence, he might have been enabled to sustain him self at 
e who have suffered from the late 


¢ versionof Dumas’ Monte Chris- 
It is a splendid subject, and 


Orympic THeatre.—There has 


greater conse‘ é 
5 ve relieved tl . 
the Park. and to have relieved those 
manager’s unfortunate embarrasements. 





1848. 


i tre atthe time of the accident. Mr. Sheridan Knowles, Mr. 
Mpe pag Butler, the Misses Cushman, and other eminent pores, 
have periormed in this theatre, which was the first erected in and 
after the passing of the new Licensing Act.— Times, Nov. 17. 

. Bllett, the successful engineer of the suspension bridge at Niagara 
‘aes proposals for bridging the Mississippi at St. Louis. He sug- 
gests that a cheap bridge of wood should in the first place be thrown 
across, trying the pecuniary result of the experiment,—this to be replaced 
by one of more durable materials, if the result warrant it. 


N Tececrarutc Feat.—President Polk’s caumbrous mes- 
senuuine quate of fifty thousand words (!) was flashed all the way 
from Baltimore to St. Louis ia twenty-four hours, and this too with the 
minutest punctuation mark in the document. Copies were also os (om 
on the way, at York, Harrisburg, Carlisle, Chambersburg, Bedford and 
Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania; Massillon, Cleveland, Zanesville, Columbus, 
Dayton and Cincinnati, in Ohio; Madison and Evansville, in Indiana ; 
Louisville in Reatneky § and Saline, in Illinois. The gentlemen who ac- 
complished this wonderful mental, mechanical, and electrical feat are 
Messrs. O'Reilly, of the Atlantic and Lake Telegraph Company, and H. 
J. Rogers, of the American Telegraph Company, who wished to prove 
beyond all cavil that the lightning line can be made available for the 
transmission of large documents as well as for short messages, and we 
think they have pretty well satisfied the public of their ability to do it. 
Messrs. Reddish and Hough, of Philadelphia, connected with the O Reilly 
line, were detailed for the most important part of the duty to be per- 
formed, that of writing the entire document in Baltimore. Their arduous 
task was begun on Wednesday, shortly after the message came to hand, 
and at a few minutes before two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon finished 
their almost Herculean undertaking—at which hour the signature of 
James K. Polk and the Washington date were written as plain and legi- 
bly as the caption had been 24 hours previously. The two operators 
were at work, relieving each other occasionally, during the entire time, 
with the exception of a couple of hours, when they were interrupted by 
a storm at the Western end of the line. —N. Y. Express. 





We are indebted to Messrs. Berford & Co. for several London papers 
by the Canada. . 

Lord Courtenay having accepted the appointment of Assistant Poor- 
Law Commissioner, has, previous to his retirement from the representa- 
tion of Devonshire, issued his parting address, thanking the electors for 
the kindness displayed towards him, and stating that he has taken the 
necessary steps for vacating his seat. 

A Suaxsprare Exuiertion is about to be opened in London in aid of 
the funds for the purchase and preservation of the poet’s house. The 
Bari of Ellesmere will contribute the celebrated Chandos portrait; and 
the Duke of Devonshire, it is said, the several editions of the quarto plays 
published in the poet's lifetime—so curious from their rarity and for 
their quaint and picturesque title pages. Mr. Troward will send 
the only known autograph of Shakspeare iu private hands — and 
Mr. Wheler, of Strarford, his valuable collection of Shakspeare docu- 
ments and curiosities. We are to have mulberry cups, and portraits and 
engravings ; a medley museum, in short, not unlike the attractive ex- 
hibitions which the Archeological Institute brought together at Winches- 
ter, York, Norwich, aud Lincoln. A sub-committee has been appointed 
to conduct the exhibition, consisting of Mr. J. Payne Collier, Mr. Charles 
Knight, and Mr. Peter Cunningham. An advertisement of the wants and 
intentions of the committee will be issued very shortly. The Chandos 

rtrait is but partially known. When exhibited at Stowe, it was so 
Badly hung that it was scarcely seen.— Atheneum. 








THE SEVEN AGES OF THE REPUBLIC. 





France is a stage, 

And all her heroes little more than players. 

Her Kings their exits have, and entrances; 

And the Republic runs its round of parts, 

Its acts being seven ages. First, Young France, 
Emeuting and plotting, e’en in the nurse’s arms; 
Then ouvrier out of work, casquette on head, 
And frowning hairy face, going, in faith, 

To Louts Bianc to school. Then Lamartine, 
Spouting away, writing a score of sonnets 

Unto Dame Liberty’s eyebrow ; then Mobile, 
Clapped in strange clothes, and bearding barricades, 
Zealous against old friends in sudden quarrel, 
Taking a sight at death and devastation 

F’en in thecannon’s mouth; then Cavaicnac, 

In power despotic and astate of siege, 

With frown severe, and beard of or, 08 cut, 
O’er riding Law with a soldier’s insolence— 

And so he plays oy tote The sixth age shows 
Poor Liberty, with Constitution weak, 

Halting ’twixt Anarchy and Despotism, 

Her youthful bonnet rouge a world tov wide 

For her shrunk brains, and the big boastful voice, 
Turning again to the old treble, pipes 

Louts Napoteonin. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans trade, sans tin, sans press, sans everything. 
Punch, Nov. 25. 
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PROBLEM No. 7, by F. L. (Troy.) 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 6. 


White. B 
1. B. to K.R.4 ch. KOKt P.1 
2. tks Kt. 5 > 
. a A! P, takes P. en passant. 
4. B. takes P. checkmate. 


5 a 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. 
we have ventured to take a 
however, on a critical exam’ 
Position as above stated 
amendment? 


enn ioe — - 2 communications will be always welcome. On the presenf 

ping, is somewhat aos clmpie f ape you enclose, although a very clever specimen or 

matter must of necessity be con -_—" considering the limited space to which out 

B. B. [Louisville.]|—Your very flatte 
you in re 


ly. 
D.T—the American Chess Magazine is stijj i 
; ascaigey | Procurable from the publisher, Mr Martin, 46 
c=. a is very beautifully got up,and bound in one volume, price (we be- 
es 
Match by Correspondence between Amsterdam and London. 
Since our last notice of this match the following moves have been made, 


L. [Troy].—A glance at our diagram will Indicate to you that 
Slight liberty with your exceedingly pew Problem; which, 
ination, we discovered would admit of a double solution The 
cannot be solved by your method. What do you think of the 


Amsterdam. 
London. 
19. B.toQ. B.3 . 
20. Castles, 19 Kuo 4 


She Albion. 


Tue Stames anp tHe Excise.—It is understood that the long contem- 
plated union of the Excise and the Stamps and Taxes department will 
shortly be carried into effect, the preliminaries fur that purpose having 
been arranged. Mr. John Wood, the chairman of the Board of Excise, 
has been for some time past in daily communication with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject, and 1tnow appears to be definitively set- 
tled that these two national revenue establishments shall shortly be car. 
ried on under one head. The change has been pressed forward with 
some haste, in consequence of the large number of Excise officers who 
by the operation of the Spirit Licences Act are now rendered unnecessary. 
To ascertain the precise number that can be spared, a set of questions has 
been sent from the board of Excise to every supervisor throughout the 
kingdom, to state to what extent the officers in each district may be re- 
duced in the altered state of the law, and without injury to the public 
service, aud the answers that have been received show that number to 
amount to upwards of 800. These officers have, for the present, been 
“ dropped” to half pay; and it is expected, should the plan proposed 
take place, that they may be employed in the collection of many of the 
taxes at present received by local tax collectors, such as the income tax, 
taxes for horses and carriages, &c., and, in fact, the whole of those known 
as assessed taxes, without the charge of poundage for collection, as is in 
many cases allowed. Mr. J. Wood, the present chairman of the Board of 
Excise, is spoken of as the proposed chairman of the new board, and Mr. 
H. L. Wickham, the present chairman of the Board of Stamps and Taxes, 
as vice-chairman. TwoCommissioners of Excise are expected to retire 
on the superannuation allowance, and other alterations are anticipated. 
[t appears to be still a question whether Somerset-house or the Excise uf- 
fice in Broad street, city, will be the most convenient site for the purposes 
of the joint service ; yet taking the central situation of the latter into con- 
aideration, itis generally regarded as the most desirable. A saving will 
by this scheme arise to the public, as at pteseut the Excise has, to carry 
its operations into effect, a chairman with a salary of £2,000; deputy 
chairman £1,500; and five commissioners at £1,200 per annum each ; 
the chairman on Siampsand Taxes, £1,600; the deputy chairman, £2,000; 
with several other officers with salaries varying between £1,000 ad 
£2,000. From the close connexion between the species of revenue hith- 
erto sollected separately, there is every reason to believe that buta 
comparatively small additional number of persons to the present Excise 
staff will be able to collect the revenue of both departments.— Globe. 





Oxsitvary.—On the 15th alt., at Stranraer, Major General Robt. M’Dowall, 
formerly serving inthe war with America. On the 18th ult., in London, Mr. C. 
Heath, the celebrated engraver. Onthe 20th ult., in Loudon, Lieutenant Colonel 
Batty, formerly of Grenadier Guards. On the 21st ult.,in London, Lieut-Colonel 
James Oram Clarkson, of the Bengal army. On the 20th ult., in London, Mr. 
James Reach, of the firms of Cumming, Dodge, and Co., of New York, and Reach 
and Co. of London. Onthe 23rd ult, in London, suddenly, Sir John Barrow, for 
forty years Secretary to the Admiralty ; he was a man of greattalent and energy, 
a constant contributor to the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and also author 
of several separate works. George Lane Fox, Esq. of Bramham Park, York- 
shire. Lady Eleanora Caroline Graham, eldest daughter of the Earl of Uxbridge, 
and wife of Sandford Graham, Esq. Robert Leigh, Esq. late of Bardon, formerly 
Inspector General cf Taxes. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. A. Ellis to a Clerkship in the Register’s office of the 
Court of Chancery; the Hon, Lionel West to be attaché to the British embassy 
at Naples; Lieutenant George Butt, RN, to be Stipendiary Magistrate in British 
Guiana ; P D Souper, Esq. to be Registrar of the Court of First Instance for the 
Island of Mauritius; Paul Edmund de Strzeieckito be an Ordinary Member of 
the Civil Division of the Third Class or Companion of the Order ofthe Bath; the 
Turks and Caicos Islands to be placed under supervision of the Governor of Ja- 
maica, and F H A Forth, Esq. to be President of the Council ef Government of 
the said Islands, 





Arup. 


War-Orricr, Nov. 17.—3rd Reg of Life Gds—A C Shaw, gent, to be Vety 
Surg, v Browne, dec. 31st Regiment of Foot.—Sec-Lt T Traill, fm hf-pay 21st 
Ft, to be Ens, without pur; A Cassidy, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Traill. who ret. 
33rd Foot— V Bennett, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Williamson, prom in the 48th 
Ft. 38th Foot—Lt H Holden to be Adjut, v Frith, prom. 42nd Foot—Lt T, R 
D Hay to be Capt, by pur, v Douglas, who ret; EnsJ C M‘Leod to be Lt 
by pur, vHay; J G Campbell, gent, to be Ens, by pur, y M‘Leod. 48th Foot 
—Ens W R Williamson, fm 33rd Ft. tobe Lt. without pur, v O'Sullivan, who 
ret; Serjt Mjr E M‘Mullen to be Qrtrmstr, v Richardson, dec, 73rd Foot—Serjt 
P Fletcher, tm the Scots Fusilier Grds, to be Adjut, with the rank of Ens, v Bur- 
nop, killed atthe Cape. 77th Foot—B D Gilby, gent, to be Ens, without pur, v 
Darley, dec. 81st Foot—Mjr St Leger Alcock, fm hf pay Unatt tobe Mjr, v 
Bvt-Lt-Col G V Creagh, who exch ; CaptH Renny to be Mjr, by pur, v Alcock, 
who ret; Lt H Austento be Capt, by pur, v Renny; Ens PGB Lake to be Lt, 
by pur, v Austen; H L Villiers gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Lake. 

UnatracHeD.—Lt J T J English, fm 71st Ft. to be Capt, without pur. 

OFrFIcE oF ORDINANCE, Noy, 20—Royal Regiment of Artillery —First Lt A 
F Connell to be Sec Capt, v Thorndike, res Staff-Serjt G Clarke to be Qrtrmstr, 
Stafl-Serjt W M‘Kown to be Qrtrmstr. 


We are authorised to contradict the report of Lieutenant Munro’s hav- 
ing been appointed to the 7th Hussars, and ara requested to state that the 
appointment bestowed on him is that of Barrack Master at Sligo. 





The difference between Lord Cardigan and Captain Noel has been ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of the Horse Guards, and the parties are per- 
fectly reconciled. It is rumoured that Captain Noel was not required to 
make the first overture, nor an unreciprocal apology. 





DisMissaL OF A Private Sotpier.—Frederick White, the private of 
the 2nd battalion of Grenadier Guards who was convicted a short time 
ago of robbing a French National Guard, under circumstances too fresh 
in the recollection of the public to need recapitulation, was expelled 
from the service on the 20th ult. After the usual inspection, the battalion 
was drawn up on parade, and formed into hollow square, when Colonel 
Sir Ord Honyman, Bart., the commanding officer, ordered the delinquent 
to step forward, and addressed him as follows :— Frederick White, the 
crime of which you have been convicted by the civil power is at all 
times considered most disgraceful and degrading to the character of a 
soldier ; but, considering the consequences resulting from it in your case, 
it is acrime of the deepest dye. You robbed a soldier of the F rench 
National Guard, a stranger in this country, who, in the generous warmth 
of the moment on meeting a fellow-soldier, invited you to drink. In rob- 
bing him you committed an act which not only stamped your own name 
with infamy, but compromised the whole character of the British army ; 
for that soldier, on his return to his own country, beyond all doubt, pub- 
lished through the ranks of the French army that he had been robbed in 
England, and that the robbery had been perpetrated by a soldier of the 
Queen of England’s Guards. What atonement can you make for the 
stain you have thus cast on the character of the soldiery of England! 
What atonement for having outraged the feelings of every good soldier 
inthe army? None. The sacrifice of your miserable existence would 
not redeem the deed. The only consolation left us is, that you will no 
longer be suffered to disgrace our ranks; and I trust that as the know- 
ledge of your crime has been spread far and wide, so the fact that we 
have expelled you, and thus done all that lies in our power to punish you, 
and to redeem our fair fame, will become as extensively known td the 
world. I haye the command of his Grace the Cominander-in-Chief to 
dismiss you as utterly unworthy of serving in the British army, and his 
Grace desires me at the same time to express to the regiment his regret 
that, in consequence of your having been already tried by the civil au- 
thorities for your offence, it is not in his power to bring you to a cou:t- 
martial, in order that you might have been drummed out of the regiment, 
and disgraced with all the ignominy which the rules of the service per- 
mit.’”’ At the conclusion of this address, White was marched out of the 


precincts of the barracks. 
Navy. 


PrRomotions.—To be Captains—Commanders Charles Edmunds; John Moore, 
son of the late distinguished officer Admiral Sir Graham Moore, GCB, and nephew 
of the gallant hero who fell at Corunna, from command of the Harlequin, 16, in 
the Mediterranean. 

To be Commanders.—Lieut Benjamin H Bruce, first Lieut of the Superb, 80. 
Lieut Charles Phillips; Lieut A Gives, lately in command of the Dart, on the 
coast of Africa. 

P ‘To be Surgeons.—Assist-Sur.—Dr. Archibald Little, of the Terrible, steam- 
rigate. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Commander Beauchamp P. Seymour, to the command the 
Harlequin, 16, vice Moore, promoted; Commander Alexander Boyle, who was 
dismissed the service by sentence of a court martial, for the !oss of the 7'hunder 
bolt, steam-sloop, at the Cape of Good Hope, has been reinstated in his foriner 
rank in the navy, much to the satisfaction of every one acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings under which he was cashiered. The master, also, of this vessel has 
likewise been restored to the navy Commander J W Tarleton is to succeed 
Commander Oldham in the Vengeance, 84, under the command of Captain the 
Ear! of Hardwicke. 

Lieutenanis—H B Hankey, to the Hibernia, 104, flag-ship in the Mediterrane- 
an ; Robert Parker, to be agent in charge of mails. Marine Corps—To be Second 
Lieutenants—H Fallow, yeld Cougeed Moniiion Maskerry, W H Hore West, 
H Cotton Mudge, Lts A Hamilton, and V G Hickley, to the Hasting’s, 72, flag 
ship in the East Indies. oe 

To be Lieutenant—Mate—W L Staniforth. 

Chaplain.—Rey. Robert P Powell, to the Cambrian, 40, in China, vice Halke, 








deceased, 












Assistant Surgeons—Dr James Ni: en, to the Seagull, 6 Commande 
James Smail ; Charles 8 Lester, to the Crocodile, flagship, at Cork, . 


AFFRAY witH Moorisu Pirates.—The Pol us, steam-sl omm 
der M'Cleverty, has recaptured an English brig from the ‘possession of the Moor- 
ish pirates. The tollowing rticulars have transpired :—It appears that the En- 

lish brig Three Sisters, orster, atrived at Gibraltar on the 24th of October 
rom Glasgow, and cleared on the 30th, with a cargo of npowder and bale 
for Malta, She was becalmed avout 12 miles off Ca res Forcas, coast of Mo- 
rocco, When six piratical boats, filled with armed oors, put off from the shore 
and attacked the vessel. The master finding there was no hope of escaping, unless 
by. peepee | his ship, took to the boat with his crew, eight in number, After 
bing exposed’ toan open sea for about twelve hours, they were picked up by the 
English brig Dawn, which arrived at Gibraltar on the 7th. Mr. Forster reported 
that the Moors had taken possession of the vessel and run her ashore. Upon the 
circumstances of the case being represented to Sir Robert Wilson, the governor 
his excellency immediately iy Soaps the Polyphemus to re-capture the vessel. 
_— was accordingly done after a smart action close to the shore off Cape Tres 

orcas. Lieut. Wasey and three men were wounded (the lieutenant and one 
man severely). The Moors had plundered the master’s cabin, all the after part 
of the ship, one tier of the cargo, and all her sails, and had got a good booty of 
gunpowder. , They had mounted a long gun on the deck of the brig, with a heavy 

re from which, and frequent discharges of musketry, they received the Polyphe- 
mus- About 500 Moors were engaged in the encounter, and the Pol us 
evenly chastised them. The Polyphemus had no communication with the shore, 
the re-capture of the vessel yon been performed by a cutting-out expedition, 


covered by the steamer’s guns, h i 
he anh e® — and she then towed the vessel to Gibraltar, where 


Steam.—The Admiralty have determined that in future an acquaintance with 
the principle and application of the Steam-engine shall be doound a necessary 


qualification for all midshipmen before th be all 
lieutenant.—United Service Gazette. ee a 
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ILSON’S * NICHT WI? BURNS,—At the APOLL 0 ROO " 
v Saturday Evening, Dee. 16, at 8 o'clock, Mr. WILSON will ‘ ive ye mtepes Tg 
ment entitled A Nicht wi’ Burns,” in which he sings a selection of the most admired SONGS 
GPUENS, and recites ae og wg oem of “ T4M O SHANTER) it being the only ee 
Mr, Wilson can appear in New i south, 
MusicSiores. Tickeis 50 cents each. ee oe 








LADY leaving New York is desirous of obtaini fe vurse she 
A can highly recommend, Apply at this thee, ene neany _ yo 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DB BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. London edition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 
Putnam. 


Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina true spirit. * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, whieh 





Mr. Young makes in this voiume. Several of his translations may compare with those of Mr 

Mahony, (the Father Prout of F'raser’s Mugazine) sud we know ofnothing better inthis way 
The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readess 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 


quaintance—London Examiner, Lith April, 1847. 


He has, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each son and 
produced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears thin it 
the germs of value for all.—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. 

_In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite of all difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives in almost every instance the exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithful to the text. Thereis another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 
proper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
ligion and grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation. This little volume by 
a og may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthlf Magazine, 

ay, . 

In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
has, at least, acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite page. 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author; for 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847. 

For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr. Young's translations— 
to those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and adelightful occupation —London Illustrated News, 1 May, 1847. 


He has produced a set of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremelyhappy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend tlie book with every confi- 
= an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th 1 a 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET, 
LATE ADDITIONS. 


NATURAL History of New York—Hall’s Paleontology. 1 vol. 4to. 
Smithsonian Contributions—Squier and Davis—Ancient Monuments of 
America. 1 vol 4to 

Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 2vols 8vo. 

Blakey’s Philosophy of Mind—Opinions of all writers on Mental 
Science. 4 vols 8Vvo 

Coleridge’s Hints on a Theory of Life. lvol 12mo. 

Warren’s Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors. 1 vol 12mo. 

Holland’s Philosophy of Animated Nature. 1 vol 8vo. 

Quekett onthe Microscope. 1 vol 8vo. 

Cyclopediaof Political Knowledge. vols1&2 8vo. 

Williams’s Account of the Bermudas. 1 vol 8vo. 

Buckingham’s France, Piedmont, Bavaria, &c. 2vols 8vo. 

Foss’s Judges of England from the Conquest. 2vols 8vo. 

Grimblot’s Letters of William III. 2vols 8vo. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. lvol 8vo. 416 





MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 
OF VIRTU, &c., &c. 


O CITY AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN.—The Subscriber, being in frequent receipt 
of Jetters from various parts of the country, asking his advice and assistance with re 
to the disposal of manuscripts and the purchase of ,booksJpictures, objects of Virtu, &c., has 
resolved to offer his services to authors, literary gentlemen, and others, who may be desirous 
of finding publishers for their productions, or buying modern or ancient works, which are 
best and often only obtainable in New York, London, or Paris. 

Ail charges for the transportation of manuscripts sent to his address must be pre-paid, and 
their writers are requested fully to state their views and wishes. 

Orders for works in all languages, in all extant editions, whether published abroad or at 
home, whether rare or common, as well as for pictures by native artists originals or copies, 
engravings or other objects of taste, elegance or curiosity, will be promptly executed under 
the personal attention of the subscriber. 

For a due performance of these services, reasonable fees and commissions will be charged, 
according to the time and effort required. Address ARK BENJAMIN, 


135 Greene street, New York. d 16 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


a! EPTEMBER, 19774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 

steel by H. S. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic deserip- 

tion from the pen of the venerable JouN ApaMs. With an engraved Key designating the 

Portraits of the Members present. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. Proofs 

$8; a few copies on India Paper $5. a by 

JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 

fe" Orders with a remittance enelosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any par, 
ofthe United States. Sept l m* 








GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
: 289 Broadway. 
Open frem 9 A. M. until 10 P.M. Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents, 
Sept 30—3m 





NEW QUADRILLES. 


TT REE NEW QUADRILLES, composed by Mrs. John Macfarren—The Dombey & Son 
Quadrille—played nightly at the Park Theatre. The Anna Bishop Quadrille—arranged 
from the Airs sung by Madame Bishop. “ 4 Night wi Burns” Quadrille—containing the most 
avourite Scotch Ballads sung by Mr. Wilson. Tobe had of Holt, 260 Broadway, and of Mra 
John Macfarren, Professor of Music, 110 Spring street. nov 25—2 


MR. JULIUS METZ 


BF to inform his Pupils that he has now removed to No. 84 East Eighteenth street, two 
doors east of 4th Avenue, where rooms have been erected expressly for his professiona] 
purposes ; he will centinue to give instructions on the 


PIANO FORTE AND IN SINGING. 


ELEMENTARY SINGING IN CLASSE8 (not exceeding 12in aclass.) Advanced pupils 
n singing will receive their lessons separately. 


SACRED MUSIC 
1 small Classes, will also form a part of his instruction, nov 25—4% 


ask LARGE TOWN CLOCKS 


UITABLE for Churches, Court Houses, Town Halls, and other public baldings. Two 
very superior Clocks, made by the late Isaiah Lukens, originally intended for United 
States Gov ernment, for two of the public buildings at Washington City, where they will pro- 
bably go if not previously sold. Mr Lukens very deservedly possessed a reputation as a 
Chronometer maker equal to any one in this country or Europe, and no other oppportunity 
can ever be had to obtain any clock of his manufacture. They will be sold for lessthan the 
cost. as valued by Mr. Lukens. ISAAC LOHMANN, 142 Frontst. = de 2 4t 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


HE SUBSCRIPTION Lists of the following English Periodicale, formerly supplied by 
MR. E. BALDWIN, having been transferred to Messrs. C. S. FRANCIS & CO.. they 
will furnish them hereafter ; and they weuld remind the Subscribers that payment for the 
year 1849 will be due in January. To erable the publishers to make up their ordersin sea- 
son to secure a supply of the January Nos., Subscribers are requested to send word, before 
the 10th December, whether they intend to continue or discon inuethe works, and to remit 
the amount of subscription as early in the ear as possib! Arrang ts have been made, 
by which the reception of all the Periodicalsis secured bythe earliest Steamer, either to New 
ork or Boston. 

THE LONDON ART JOURNAL.—This beautiful work is to be enlarged and improved 
and supplied with additional Engravings from the VerRNon Gauvery, and its value mate- 
riaily augmented, in all its departments to the artist, the amateur, and the manufacturer, in 
consequence of which the price is to be increased in London, and of necessity must be raised 
here. The yearly subscription for 1849 will be $9. ‘ 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL will be continued as heretofore, 
and at the same price, $5 a year. 

[epee EDINBURGH JOURNAL willbe supplied in monthly Parts, as before 
at $5,00 a year. = 

The Farmer's Library, Punch, World of Fashion, National Cyclopedia, and all other British 
Magazines, regularly furnished at the lowest prices. Engiich Books imported with expedi- 
tion, either by Steamer or Packet Ship. CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS & CO,, 

BooksELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 252 BRoaDWaY. 














New York, Nov. 1848. 





Catalogues of Old and New Bocks may be had on application All American Periodicas 
supplied. dec 2—St 
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@MEAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

32S Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival o! 
eae) Ships, ieee &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
pad iéeutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Land the Troops —Loading 
real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
oot night.—Brilliant effect of the ons and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 

e@ecaé the City and e lar; 
4@ apy Bioramic exhibition—everythin with life. 


presentation of Colours.—T gest S) and Steamers ever seen 
is moving as if gi 
& pani! of Thalbery’s we pare at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
en 2% cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets—Doors 
qe 2 7, curtain rises at &.—An exhibition at 3un Wednesday and Seardey ry a 
ic im. *. 


_— 





DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, 


BOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 
@eead way and Leonard street. Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 
Samar tickets 50 cents. oct 2i—tf 


NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 


4a & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
@ienes, and tor the best manufacturers in the United States, ANnpRe & Co. have just 

their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States and in 

where can be found achoice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
ed @rarranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
@@mmrenis of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The large stock of 
@iamas fom the factory of Henri HERZ, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
qpacosd “othis country; Pianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, Spare Pianos in rosewood and 
cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
ar si. celebrated. MUSiC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 


nema publications. 
Geaiers and orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York. 
Sege i¢—3m 








A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. - 
atexceedingly low prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
in Europe by a partner o! the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,— MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
‘Wiggether with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
@ @&—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


™) are now oe mee | 
able goods, selec 


Sept 3—t 


SANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


i grees on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale b 
RICHARD BELL, 

WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM 

7 Posts Buildings, Hanover Street. 
@fe on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
4d che Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Gere Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 
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IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


HEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
Ged by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
ia in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its mosi 





forme is oo owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in ite 
ky proportions. If then we can readily supply mie syeaspeee ower, when it is thus 
an 


we can successfully combat Disease; been fully and perfectly at- 
. einer’ &y the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 
*dORUEAD'S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im’? ovement 
eee ad ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
es being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
setae other instruments. It admits of the most perfec’, control, and can be GRADUATED to 
py gower, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
que of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and wiih 
gan @uegleasant sensation to the most delicate persen. It requires no assistance in its use. and 
eieonany, respect cocirely Dermines. 
MG@QRHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posITIVE AND PERMANENT suc 
emes i al) cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
fic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- 
Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Jointa, Lumba- 
@m Meure! Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
@qugg, ed all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for A oplexy, the Machine is confident 
®eonmemended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deai- 
eee Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully saccessful- 
@mca Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliauces putup 
Ge gost black walnutloxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel,contaiving fulland simple 
a \ ir Lod mays - poaten in the verume diseases in which it is recommended — 
person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 

& is perfectly simple and intelligible. ¥ F —! 

é& Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
eansiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in ni™merous diseases in which or- 
@iaacy medical treatment is of slight avail. 

@rice of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size and nower. They can be 
ewedily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British i*rovinces and West 
aadies, and ech instrument is warranted. 
ae GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
eS? ora 4a a . D. C. per 182 Broadway, New York. 
. &. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be pro 
iby faidlled . : iets) 





THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


ak1T’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
@iapaical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
Qa ever infect the human race, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
@ioes, Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Gegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
@eetccre of this most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
@eathe, the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
g@eaunced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
ant of all discoveries was mede by Dr. 5. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
it kas been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
@ reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
amrite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
tends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 
quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
f have suffered beyond af er wh description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
@@eeed to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that [ feell ama well man. I 
saleo Gel it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly aiflicted may 
ied celief.” Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
eas &een afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
@wiract. lis fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
aifeer says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
‘he means, under the blessing of God, ofrestoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
wiier baving been afflicted with mye plier a worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
SQasiee of praise and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted but to 
quake me whole.” 

Me. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
‘many years, and has been restored to perfecthealth (after every other means had failed) by 
the ee of the Vegetable Extract. 

@er. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
Ge Staie, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
@eankesitatingly prescribes itin mes red of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

@artis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
@m Bete co., Pu., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
‘Ge mew happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
@rererd health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Sr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
Gren Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Migafeptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
We. Bart's Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt)he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
Gia city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

@e~. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spoiswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
satis E onere Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
aamf bis health has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 


Beccerrtic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six moaths, cured by the use of this truly won 
erful medicine. 

Mead the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 
‘with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 
Seetiaud Germany and France, consulting the most eminent physicians, and expending tor 
aeedicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
eooumtry in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 

hate Vegetable Extract. . 

Emave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- 
wierd to take a tourto Europe with him, which I did. [first visited England,! consulted the 
wmpesteminent physicians therein respectto his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
e@ertingly. Lremsined there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
oe ane about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketed by the physicians, and the mostthat I 
@meeived was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and positively curable, 1 accord- 
tagty left England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the asonth of November last, withmy son as farfrom being cured as when I left. [saw your 
eévertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
@erteg your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
emanding, and! canassuure you lam notsorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to untithim 
Goer business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
meee. He is now 28 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been attlicted with 
Ghis most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 

+ Meow, sir, faith without works! don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 

ie x, and as | here enclose you one hundred dollars, 1 have no doubt but you will think this 

mmeteer and quite adifferentthing The debt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 

(Meise 2m oun! vs interest on the debtin advance. Yours, very respectfully, 

[Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 

‘see Time ts Nor rar Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 

af his drealfui disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will tind permanent 
eaiket and be resiored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 

Geer one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 
~ imeed by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. 

4 Prepared by S. HART, M-D., New York. 

ENR MP POCERNOs 000, <conepssgnigscarcanntecenesss>ibstterstacast paid $3 00 
Do four packages 
Do eight packages........... pared ee 


SP" It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part ofthe United 

Wtees, Texas, Soules. and West Indies, oe ¥P a 
‘This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail F 

mang, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of r " 


THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 

Ger tee United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 
Ge addressed, see 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, Agents for New York. 

Doctor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-street, o for Philadelphia. 

A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do _ for Boston. 

J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, ado for New Orleans. 

Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do for Louisville. 

Henry Biaksley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-sts, do for St. Louis. 
@a8 %or sale by most of the principal Druggists throughout the Uaited States, 
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ancy, Variety, Trim- 


Oct.7 


Che Albion. 





December 9 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., fer sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavrion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these epurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ais warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
GAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 

DIRECTORS. 


George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Eaq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, ‘ Denzil |. Thompson, —_ 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actasry, John Goddard, E 
Physician, Septimus Wray, , De 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (ir desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain a3 @ permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pxid, ; 

Tne acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
eurate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D.. 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksgq., M. D., 762 Broadway, 
Standing Counsel.........+..+++ uéee seeeeeseeeesHon, Willis Hall 
Bolichtor..cccccccccescoce entecscesees napnene ncneuee Albert GaHatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug 3 Ageat for the United States! 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Diree- 
e tors in London. 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
Jobn 8S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. William Jones, 
W. Peters, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 


Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Frank!ia Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
MepicaL ExaMINeRS AT NEw Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and S. S. 


Keene. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Kicnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
FREDERICK KR. STARR, Travelling Agent. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of Agents, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall street, ri 

al Sm - LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Benjamin Seaver, 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 


HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since tts 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


,000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
— of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 


table:— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added 4 
$5000 2 years—added q 





For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 








Age. Fer one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profite. 
23 1 2 109 1 82 2 00 
24 104 lil 1 87 21 
2 107 115 192 215 
26 110 117 197 2 20 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the instirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on ooprreee to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 


jan tf Agent for New York and the United States. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
se COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPoN LIvEs, and transactany business 

dependent Ye the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered yy. other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost : guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a emaller 
pep payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise contro] over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witx or wtrHour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TeM having been adopted by the heert, credit will be given for one half of the firat seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £1, Whole Term of Life. 


Without 





Age. | With 


Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 

Profits PHOROA: 1. dcncesdcteus Profits. Profits. eoeccceecs ee 
15 1131 16 5 S$eces s0ece 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 oreccccccoce 45 3171 $40 3°74 
25 229 1147 L176 50 4181 si7u 414 
3O 2938 2 02 38.6 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 2 92 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and re 4 Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LOWER than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford....sesecccrsccccceeceee William Muirhead....cccrcccccccccesccsseccccsccccccecss 
CObDOUrZ...ccerseeeerseceeccecees JAMES CAMECTON....ccceeeeeeseeceres 
Colborne. ..eeereeeeeree .+eeee Robert M. Boucher.......... 






Dundas... ccccecccccscccccccce sosccescccccscecceccccsoccce DF. James Hamilton.......0- oe 

LONGO... .cee-ceeeesseecesseeee-s George Scott..... +eeee. Dr, Alexander Anderson.... 

Montreal...ccossccesseeseesseeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell.........00 
BTIB. ..ccocccccccccssecccesccece DAVIG BUCHAN... cccccecee sevcvereces TTT TTT TT Te 

Port Sarmia...e.ceees-seccesecess Malcolm Cameron.......ccesscecsscescenes evee ° 

Quebec... cccccescceseseseccceseee Welchand DavieS.....cessecescers ee cence 


St. Catherines...c.ccs.ccccccccese Lachlan Bell...cccccrccccscsccccscescccveccsece 
TOronto...cesseeee eeeeeseee EGmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick...... 
Wo0detock...e.eecesseesseeesees William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Siratford.... 
By order ef the Board, 

THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 


Hamilton 





dec 16 





- TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
weavher permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope. 
and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o’clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
oronto, June 12, 1848. July 8—5 mes 














BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


Te: em AND ore AMEBIOAN, ROTAL ale STEAM ouire 
verpool, an ween New Yori verpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. " ” ” 














- Ceptains 
BNADR. 0... 5.cccceeeeeceseeeseee+O. H. E. Judkins | Europa.... soveee BE. G. Lott 
N B... oe eevee A. Ryrie Wm Harrison 
Cambria... ..-N. Shannon sesecered. Stone 
Bri PU Tstashebbanbechcooese .W. J. C. Lang | Caledonia. seeessesecceed. Leiteh 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 
These vessels mas! —gre 
port aie. carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 
: Captains. From 
Hibernia.......sseeeeeeess-N. Shannon.,....+..025 © Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th. 
AMETICB...0000eeeeeeeeeeeed. LOMUCH...cccceeeeeee “New York, Wednesday, Nov. 22d. 
Acadia..... eerccceccecoocs Bs Macs esteveccess - “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 29th. 
Cambria...........+++ +++eeWm. Harrison....... - “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 6th 
Britanmia,....c.-ceeeeeeeeeW BNE ss sereseeee ++ “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 13th. 
Canada........ ca naneneheie C. H. E. Judgins....... “ New York, Wednesday. Dec. 20th. 
Niagara....... preseeeeeA. Ryle... ceceees + “™ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 27th, 
EWrope...occeccescccccsccesBee Be LOthecccccccccccs “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10th 


Passage money $120. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFICE. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNI4 

of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Steut 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Punama tor ports in Centrag’s 
America, Mexico, and California, as follows : 








The first...........-Om the....... seeeeeeeee sth January, 
The second......... ode twudéscocaceneene< ---15th February, 
The third.....0....++. WL asveneres paccconed «lst March. 


and ereaiier one of the above named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
mon 

An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 

ty in the after-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 
_remngees in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 
the crew. 

Soccenetee can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, not ex- 
ceeding half a ton measurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, $50 per ton, 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 tbs. weight for mule carnage 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, Su 
Do do Acapulco, 1500s do, d do 125 
Do do Sen Bist, OF } 2000 do, do do 175 
Do do San Dego, 3000 = do, do do 25 
Do do San Francisco, 8500 do, do do 250 
Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, Kew York, §4 
South Street. nov 18—4f 





BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for 3ERMUDA, HAVANA 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
Mithe Directors i tly reduced {passage to Bermuda to $40— 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of p e to Bermuda to to St. Thomas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged, 


For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone atreet. 
nev 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st and 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the setae ng Fee, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World... Knight .. July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21....Dee 21... 
John R. Skidd Li och. sell) oes Re 
i oe : Sept 1.. 






















Siddons.....+..ee00. C 


eee eneeeeteee 




















Columbia .....+.e00- Cropper....+- Sept. oe 

Patrick Henry.......Delano.-...++e+++++ ° 
Waterloo....... cvcee AMOR. .ccccscecsens eee 

New York.........- -Bryer.....+- oseeece 16..4+5 +16 Nov | 

Queen of the W..... Hallett.....- eovcees coe 
Sheridan....... eseeesCOPMish...e-ceeseee esos 
Montezuma....... +» Lowber ...+-+- Oct cece 

Henry Clay....-.seeeNy@.ccecececesesere 6 oeee 

Richard Alsop..... +» Smith..... odoccese ie 
Cambridge......... « Peabody.....++++ Dec 

Constitution ......++- Britton, ..eeeeeeess 2 vee 

Garrick. ..ccecececees Hunt. .eeecee orcce Deccvcves 2t 
Oxford....scccsees .--Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 BW. vcescces IB, csveses 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Pheir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. : 
Price of passage to Liverpool......... ceeee ee D100 
bed “f to New 5 a a Fidelis, C 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, elia, Cam: 
bridge and New York “GOODHU E & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburten, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddone, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpoo!, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN,N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


4 line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing * pn ages | from New 





York om the 3th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing fron New Days of Sailing from 

York. Londen, 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ 24, 24, “ 24) July 15, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 “28, is 4 2B 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “24,  “% %, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 28, 22, = 
Marg. Kvans E. G. Tinker —— - & * = Sept. 13, Jan. 18, May 4 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8| ‘ ‘ 28, j 4 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2m, “ 2, “ 24] Oct 13, Feb. 15, June 


and are commanded by able and experienced navigar 


These ships are all of the first class, he are of the best descrip- 


tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, wibeet whe 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ae will be respoane. or | a 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signe N . 0 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South wy .¥. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., ondon. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


& RCOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 

















New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, Ist January Rd + a 
2 , 
Howe, master. et TS 16th October, 


let Febroary 
lat June... 
ist October... 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


§ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. 


. 4 6th July, 
A. 16th November, 


BALTIMORE ist March.. . ¢ 16th April, 
: ’ os . 216th August, 
a jis Sober cL 2 i6th December, 


ONEIDA, § 


lat April...+..+++ 
Funck, master. 


ist August.... > 
t lst December...+-+++-- CF 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experienc 
rice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. L nose actual 
. Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free fram ony expenses PEN, pete: y 
— BOYD & HIN“ "33 Wail Street, 
mar 


eee 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER rod . gene — . 
T= preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the Pigections and Febrile 
medicinal virtues and from its great success In the cure of E ubject Prescribed in such 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country | 00 ed much reputation amon 
‘ages it has been found universally to afford relief, and has ge atients. In a torpid state © 
aedical men, who most generally sanction its use amony the od to aid in restoring the fune- 
he Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has bee? fou as given great satisfaction, as 
ions of thatimportant organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has ait has in numerous cases 
raving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory 8YMP'™ 8. of Gravel, Indigestion, 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its terest inevery instance a medicine 
Heartburn. Costiveness and Headache, it bas invariably pro 
f great utility. JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, UF 0. oss Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


e 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway- 
ow ay eee ky ts ‘No. 51 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. rhe 
Shestnut street, Philadelpt ia. C "M Carey, Charleston. a i ——. ites 
4 sLree A na. . ae a oes, u 

« Co., 40, nal st., New Orleans. and DY ihe principal druggists througho June3 


tates 
EUROPEAN meg ted REAL AND PERSONAL 
ntand Improperly Withheld REAL AND Sh ASS 
OR aT ig Age Ba arbitration of commercial, trading, and other — 
Sec ing P ones for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Depende 
ies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for tue Purchase or Sale of the same. sud une 
es . nce tay be had on application, free of chrge, (provided the motive 1s, no - doa 
“pinit tebe yist comorising upwards of 15.000 names in which unreciaimed proper yy 
presto a pe Ae on index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared’ fps the past 
yearsin various British newspapers, address«d to Heirs at Le gad Nant ee VABIAN; 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. At oe te New Yor F 
i n y, Jur rt of Common Pleas, \. ", 
-¢ permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Cou ‘ ‘ “Ee 
peeferences we Pe Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W.& J.T. Tapscott, G. R. A. Ricketts, of 


- , : Bank 
Edevard Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President ely 
Buffalo. 


~~ W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET. 


-¢ ‘6th May, 
i6th September, 
16th January. 


-a in the trade. The 




















